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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Alpi 
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German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the . 
Alpine foothills with their 
Impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well Into 
the mountains, 
in Germany's deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Lindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchlesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany’s ' 

tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy* 
tale castle, orOberammergau 
home of the world-famous 

Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 

Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau ■ 

2 Konigssee " 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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French general election 
and Franco-German ties 



The writer, Rudolf von Thaddcn, is pro- 
fessor of modern history at .Gdttingcn 
University and president of the Frnnco- 
German Institute in Ludwigsburg. 

D o we Germans have any cause to fear 
the. French National Assembly elec- 
tion results?. The .question sounds ns 
though it had been asked by French com- 
mentators before German elections. 

The French. have periodic, fears of some 
trend or other in Germany, such as Ger- 
man economic expansion, the spectre of 
German reunification, neutralist tenden : 
cies on the part of the German peace 
movement, the Fata Morgana of Germany 
ploughing its own furrow and, last not 
least, German election results. 

Germnn uncertainty has been a con- 
stant keynote of French views on Ger- 
many, like n man and his shadow. 

Bui the reverse does not hold good. 
Gen nuns .ire not afraid of events in 
France, let alone of changes. They consid 7 
er with a mixture of admiration and com- 
placency the history of Germany's western 
neighbour, a history arguably happier but 
by no means more intensive in terms of 
performance than their. own. 

They may see the Cote d’Azur and the 
cliffs and beaches of Brittany as pleasant 
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holiday destinations but they prefer Japan 
or the United States as economic partners. 

Fraiicfe remains France, regardless who 
holds power in Paris. 

This lack of sehsitivity toward political 
everits in neighbouring France is unlikely 
to be shaken by the forthcoming elections 
even though they may deserve our whole- 
hearted attention. -i • 

tension was 1 perceptible 

'f hen the' issue at stake was 

enough left-wingers 'were strong 

after nvp ° about a chan g e in power 
. alter over -20. 

lime peopld'ddTmHIfMPMMHIl 

A change of power is on 'the cards this 
time too/ bill as everyone seems to feel the 
Left 1 is sure to lose ppwer no-oiifi is inter- 
ested in the details, let alone the conse- 
quences. .. (ii 

Thb ohly issue outstanding is whether 
the two right-wing groups, headed by M: 
Chirac, and .M. Giscard d'Estping respect-} 
ively, will jointly gain an absolute majority 
and which of them will then be made 
Prime Minister. j 

. True, that still leaves M. Barre as nri un-j 
certain ty factor, ff thc Right wins he is no( 
prepared'to coo pc fate with' President Mit J 
letjapdm c6&.;, ' . . : ; 

■ Thjs outlook has ied to speculation ori 
Ihe dangers' 6f what in French is called edi 

V: 

. But in the final analysis this Vftription or) 


f 
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the forthcoming change of power in 
France is of no consequence inasmsuch as 
economic development appears to be un- 
perturbed by it all. 

What, then, about Franco-German rel- 
ations? They too must naturally be borne 
in mind, but fortunately they seem to de- 
velop independently of domestic power 
realignments: !i : 

M. Giscard d’Estaing, a liberal conser- 
vative. got on famously with Social Demo- 
cratic Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and So- 
cialist Francois Mitterrand seems to be on 
no less good terms with Christian Demo- 
crat Helmut Kohl. 

Why on earth should Franco-German 
relations not continue to survive un- 
scathed any changes in leadership? 

Fundamental changes in the relation- 
ship between Bonn and Paris need not be 
feared. The two countries have forged so 
many close links in the past 20 years that n 
more change nf government uiil nni make 
much dilfcrcncc. 

■ : France and Ihe Federal- Republic need 
each other. Thai is a fact nn politician can 
disregard. 

Yet that is not to sny that we Germans 
can be indifferent to who is in power in Pa- 
ris. 

The French general election may in- 
deed be said to provide food for thought 
inasmuch as Franco-German relations are 
regarded as self-evident and requiring no 
further discussion. 

No candidate is seriously making out 
the dialogue between neighbouring part- 
ners France and Germany to be proble- 
matic. But no-one is saying what expect- 
ations he really has of this relationship. 

Yet the French media are increasingly 
complaining about stagnation in Franco- 
German cooperation.' Both Le Monde and 
Liberation axe. worried by the lack of coor- 
dination of interests between the two 
countries. • . ; . 

Even the national conservative Le Figa- 
ro is sounding the alarm About what it-ln- 
terprets as signs of tiredness' with Euro- 
pean integration,. : .. • 

tions? What aspects would the various 1 : 
candidates emphasise? Three possibilities 
arise in this connection: '< , i ..... . 

• Chirac and Giscard jointly gain an ab* 
solute majority but with the. Gaul lists nnd 
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US award for GSG 9 commander 

US ambassador Richard Burt (right) awarding first GSG 9 commander Ulrich 
Wegener tha Legion of Merit for helping America to fight terrorism ci*hoici:d|uu 

M. Chirac so clearly in the lead that Prcsi- would do all he could to prevent national, 
dent Mitterrand has no choice but to bear protectionist throwbacks, 
the fact in mi nil when In ruling his next Given the programmed rivalry between 
government. President and Prime Minister, issues of na- 

• Chirac ; u|u), Giscard jointly gain ail ab- lionnl prestige would tend lo play a greater 

solute majority but with such a good per- part, but not necessarily to tile detriment 


solute majority but with such a goo j peri 
formance by the Giscardians that M. Mit- 
terrand is in n position to appoint M. Gis- 
card d’Estaing as Premier. 

• Chirac and Giscard fail to gain an abso- 
lute majority. National Front leader M. Le 
Pen holds the balance but is ignored. So 
M. Mitterrand can appoint a minority gov- 
ernment with either M. Chirac or M. Gis- 
card d'Estaing more dependent on the 
President. Or he may even be able to reap- 
point n Socialist government. 

For European policy in general and 
Franco-German cooperation in particular 
the following consequences might arise: 

In the first case there would be the 
clearest signs of a decline in French com- 
mitment to European integration. 

A stronger Jacques Chirac would for 
several reasons be keen on attaching grea- 
ter importance to the national factor in 
French politics. 

He would want to gain Ihe support of 
National Front voters, to set himself apart 
from M. Giscard d’Estaing and to : differ 
from M.' Mitterrand and his markedly pro* 

substantial changes ; in French policy tow- 
ard Europe. As 1 M. ; Giscard d’Estaing 
would most! easily be able to sfei himself 
apart from M. Chirac by resuming- his old 
policy of coordination with Bonn ' he 
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of European integration. France would ar- 
guably tend toacceniuate its claim to lead- 
ership in Western Europe rather than 
abandon European policy positions. 

In defence policy France would be un- 
likely, given this party-political constella- 
tion, to revert to Gaul list views either. 

In the third case, which is the likeliest 
election outcome, a situation would arise 
in which a distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the short- nnd long-term prospects. 

In the short term there would be few 
changes in French policy on Europe, but 
in the long term changes important for us 
as Germans could occur. 

Raymond Barre would stand to benefit 
from a right-wing minority or coalition 
government being forced to “cohabit." 

M. Barre, who throughout the election 
campaign has strongly opposed any mix- 
ture j of left- and right-wing viewpoints and 
maintained 1 a clear “bourgeois" profile, 
stands to benefit from the inevitable wear 
and tear on a right-wing government 
forced to rely on cohabitation. . . .» 
r buildup a political position 

from which, I h! two years’ time; ;he wou id 
be able to stand for the Presidency; There 
can be no other reason for His condemria* 
lion of the, readiness *6f M. Chirac and iyl. 
Giscard d’Estaing to "cohabit.” ■«’ < " 

’ : So -what do we Germans 'have to expect 
froni ■ M. Barre’s political course? Whal 
European policy Views does Ihe* hold as a 
highly-regarded . French right-winger and 
bourgeois economic expert?, i ' !. ■* 

■ He is.strikingly reluctant to comment on 
Europe's future, hut he personally has a 
European past fn Brussels on which he oo- 
casinnallycomments. : <: . 

He recently gave M eitbiim IengUiy in- 
terview in which: he put Eqrbpeah enthu- 
siasts firmly in Ihdir pracej * 

' ' “The. old. soi| :of i 'Burope< -furrowed by 
particularisms; nrad£ti6ns » and prejudices, 

*' 1: : l CorttlnuoU cin page 3 . 
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■ foreign affairs 

Fundamentalists 

gain ground in 
Middle Elast 

' 1 1 cndrc region," prominent Egyp- 
Uan journalist Mohammed Heikal 
recently wrote, “is In the throes of con- 
fusion and unrest. In my view one era is 

rlmiuinn In « nl... I * 


T . my view one era is 

drawing to a close and another dawninc “ ! ? k pamcularly marked 

in the Middle Ens|. 8 among Lebanese. Shi'ites, whom the 

■*u/„ ...... . . . state has exntnfrpH nn^ * 


in the Middle East. 

'We con see the signs. Islamic funda- 
mentalism and the elements of contrad- 
iction are there and growing keener by 

! bc K d ® y J [ d ° n ’‘ know whqt the end will 
be but I do know we arc all heading for 
tremendous problems.” 

In his own country, with its 49 million 
people, Heikal could see for himself 

now trouble brewed. 

The five-day rehellion by thousnnds 
of underpaid special policemen in Cniro 
who. set fire to tourist hotels near the 
pyramids and offered stiff resistance to 
the regular troops who were sent in 
came as a serious shock to the political 
establishment. • • 

“Maybe," Heikal mused, "this was the 
first stage In a dangerous escalation.' 1 

It threatens to sweep the entire re- 
gion the flames being fanned by JsJamic 
fundamentalism, which has been gaining 
ground as a political force, social move- 
ment and intellectual iden in the Muslim 

inTron. SmCe lhC 1979 Shi ’ itC revoIuli °" 

There arc more nnd more signs that 
Islamic extremists were involved in the 
unrest among the security forces. 

r »i? 5 r C n Med f ° r Un Cnd to ltle “Sai«nie 
Presidem Hosni Mu- 
barak. Cairo s lap of luxury, with its 
night clubs anil de luxe holels, has long 

Mosle a mI h ° rn 1,1 """ for 

Mub ®, rak re «ntly admitted 
that fundamentalism is (he most seri- 

hdam' IT' , Sy P t / aces ,oda y " Militant 
Islam has played this role in Egypt ever 

«nee Hassan ■ al-Bannab, a gifted 

^■encher and organiser,- founded the 

Mushm Brotherhood in Ismailia in 

PresiSTn? M natiC5 j ried 10 ^assinate 

dent SadLf NaSS ^f HlS SUccessor - Presi- 
dent Sadat, used force in a bid to break 

Erfri , 9 ir' verandpaidforit ' vi,h 

BeasT!^ 1 " ^ Ub “ rak lon e sou ght to ap- 

w!th a red 

pacify impa t ie n „rdi sap e p™ e ’ J d n ^ e u '“ 


teliectual centre of the Arab world and 
•.a growing ideological vacuum play a 
decisive role. ' 

• •“[“For young people here,", says a 
^estern diplomat in Cairo, “Islam is the 
logical alternative now politics has 
■ijrown meaningless." 

* .^ e common denominator of extre- 
mist currents in all Arab states is hatred 
of Israel and the United States. 

The liberation of Jerusalem from the 
claws, of the Zionists is a target Iran's 
Ayatollah Khomeini has set his revolu- 
tionary guards. 

These anti-Western and anti-Israel 
sentiments are particularly marked 


Gorbachov reigns supreme but 

reforms will take time 
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state has exploited and forgotten for de- 
cades. , 

They have now emerged as a political 
force that has indelibly made its Islamic 
mark on the erstwhile so liberal and 
cosmopolitan Lebanon. 

Many of these fanaiics dream of a 
boundless Islamic realm they will one 
day help to set up. They are strongly 
backed by the mullahs in Teheran, who 
also support Muslim groups in other 
Arab states. 

Pro- Western Tunisia, where ageing 
President Habib Bourgulba has helped 
nfs seven million fellow-countrymen to 
achieve substantial prosperity in his 29- 
year rule, is a case in point. 

M. Bourguiba has been unable to 
spread prosperity evenly, and with the 
recession social problems have in- 
creased, especially among thousands of 
students unable to find employment. Is- 
amic extremism foflnd them to be fer- 
tile soil for its ideas. 

In Algeria the authorities are waeine 

isK 0 K,: ldS ' barrCd ™ r f “" da ™"'»" 
ists. Islamic extremists have set up gangs 

and tar T aUaCl(ed P0lice s,a ' i ™ s 
and barracks more than once for sup- 

piles of arms and ammunition. 

Not even Morocco, where King Has- 

san as a direct descendant of the Pro- 

£ f„ n n h !. S C °’ ,nll ' y ' s religious leader is 

held^nh.gh esteem, hes been spared the 

h ,_ M ?. n ° cco ,on 8 seemed immune to the 
blandishments of Islamic fundamental- 
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tt£"c e ? 4,heaml,oritiaaha re 

hv nrii 8 condemn extremists to leng- 
trials rmS “ iarge numb c- of 
Sudan too, despite unsatisfactory ex- 

5 s= 55 sars.t 


saw ^|Q m , as .L , - ; announced 

iheir only solution to hardship and ForL tt t **™ 1 ,° r Isla ^ eode, is to 
hopelessness. ... . p the basis of ail legislation. Yet this 

The struggle President Mubarak is rehlfc ™ o S ? Ut conciliation with the 
W wno '"" ~ * ■ “ £ m Suda "'s Christian and animist 


^wmeni Mubarak is 
now waging may already have been lost 

ncntallouhf- ^ unde ™^' 
iHvOrly all public inshtulions: the banks 

the army and now the special police 
An Islamic scholar's forecast that ex- 
tremists would control the country j n 
wo years tunc may be exaggerated^! 
there can be no doubt thnt social and 
uconemre hnrdship are fast increasing 

This nnd the feeling that Egypt's so 
crnl structures are simply „ 0 longer C a° 
“I”*' «‘f <repreg with the country's prob- 
Iliiis ate driving more and morctota- 
su Hiring b.gyptians into the arms of Is- 

him ic extremist groups. 

Reasons for the upsurge in fonda- 
memnhsm in the Middle East may vary 
from country | 0 country but common 
factors are increasingly taking shape, 
Egypt's decline ns the cultural nnd in- 


South. 

beL r ?K denl , A “ od of S> da has so far 
,he . onl y Arab leader to succeed in 
P r “"* dow " Islamic extremists, using 
in 'heprocess: , 

in iss 2 the security forces so force. 

Ita n U 'u °'J ,n a r 9 bell|bnby the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood in Hama that thou- 
sands died. . ; ; . - 

King Hussein of Jordan has also been 
able to breathe more easily sineb conv 
ing to terms with the .Syrian leader, his 
arch-enemy.. 

President Assad had uhlirjngly.perse- 

lhe - Muslim 
Brotherood wj)ile energetically sup- 
porting their Jordanian counterparts 
who were opposed to King Hussein. ’ 

Now he had made his peace with King 
Continued on page 8 


T here can be no doubt whatever that 
Mr Gorbachov was fully confirmed 
at the 27th Soviet Communist Parly 
congress as his country’s undisputed 
leader. 

But on one extremely important point 
he knows he will have to make allow- 
ances for some time. 

In his programmatic statements the 
Soviet leader shows ready awareness of 
the country's problems and the expect- 
ations of the Soviet people. 

Soviet consumers will, of course 
need to wait a . while before sweeping 
changes in agricultural policy make 
their presence felt in the range, quantity 
and quality of food available in the 
shops. 

Mr Gorbachov and his closer asso- 
ciates are also years ahead of many So- 
viet office-holders. 

It will be some time before the major- 
ity of influential officials outside Mos- 
cow have come to accept that once hav- 
ing said A one must also say B. 

Mr Gorbachov's problem is’no longer 
one of resistance on the part of uJtra- 
conservatpve Soviet leaders. If there was 
any conventional conservative foor- 
ragfitng at all at the congress it was the 
embarrassed tittle-tattle of a number of 
arts officials. 

J. he ne *! d for economic reform was 
undisputed, so there can be no doubt it 

wh i C h e i, U rtaken ’ aUh ° Ugh Ille P flce a > 
which it may proceed is another matter. 

The situation is fimdamemallv differ- 

Pr!m£ ni v hfU “ Wns 1,1 the when 
Premier Kossygin was doomed to fai- 
lure with his reform bids. He had.to take 
arms agains, a hostile bureaucracy and 
lacked Party backing. 1 

Mr Brezhnev virtually promised offi- 
cials at ail levels that their privileges 
would m no way .be curtailed. He was 
thus sure of their support and his rise to 
power. 

This time the Party has Successfully 
been brought to bear as the motive force 
against government and eoononiic offi- 
cials who are stalling: or resisting 
change. , 

Even among conservative speakers at 
the congress there were virtually none 
who. didn’t warmly welcome at least in 
principle the economic reform pro- 
gramme that is now irrevocable. 

: In very few cases is the earnest of 
such protestations to be doubted in the 
least. There are unlikely to be many (if 
any) leading officials who politically 
survived the pre-congress campaign 
whose eyes have not been opened, by ex- 
perience over the past 20 years. 

The level of debate was high, and not 
only on facts and figures. The critical 
spirit of renewal was universally apphr- ' 
ent m respect of both economic issues! 
and moral renewal of the Party. : • 

Foil. the. first, t i ; r; bmp up 

controyefsy raged 1 at a Soviet Party con* 
gress. with some disputes openly swaged 
and others framid . in diplomatic 'cir- 
cumldcutipn. - 

Frbm ^ir Gprbaciioy’s point of view 
. the^onlylunsatisfactory aspect is likely 
to have been that debates were not poli- 
tical enough. - 

for tlte first time, ever his opening 

n^ re ^ W f 8 , de , SCribed as ‘ a Poiiticalire- 
port, What the Soviet leader wanted was 
o qonvmpe Party and public opinion 
that economic refofm cannot be carried 
out on a selective basis. 

<J^ ny r l dica L ref ° rm “ ^ economic 

seclor is bound tp presuppose and to re- 
sult in far-rcaching changes in aH sec- 


tors of Soviet society, nnd the Pam, 
self is most seriously uffecied 
such change. 7 

So it must be prepared to calls- 
question not only a wide range of* 
and trusted tenets but also a numb 
its traditional political privileges. 

The response to this grand desto 
comprehensive social reform £ 
there to be, broadly speaking, iwoh 
currents of thought in the Soviet ft 
munlst Party at present. 

Many leading officials, suck as 
gional Party secretaries, feel them 
omic reforms envisaged couH™* 
sufficient. 

Traditional methods of Party nifccl 
the status and privileges of Icladimif 
cials could arguably continae e 
changed. 

Spokesmen for this group corapiiw 
ly and objectively analysed the m 
try's economic and social problem^ 
more or less ignored Mr Gorbatto'i 
detailed remarks on “socialist srlfd 
ministration" and "demoerntisatba 
Party, government, economy arid .wf- 
Some of these traditionalists mate'* 
bones about their annoyance ar ; i 
/Vrtw/n campaign, startfng'With readc 
letters, publicly criticising officii! 
privileges and pillorying the existence 
n caste of Party bureaucrats remo: 
from the ordinary people. - 
The other current" of Party opinii 
was spenrheaded by the new Moscc 
Parry leader, Yeltsin, who intensified! 
an unprecedented degree the notei 
criticism sounded in the Pnnittt letters 
■ His address, urgunbly the mostpolt 
cal of nil m the congress, was ckarlyi 
tended to stakes' claim 'and mab‘ 
break with the 'continuity that still ber 
traces of its Stalinist origins. 

• Yeltsin is neither a loner nor an t\ 
tremist, as was ‘shown by the powert 
applause and the cautious note of ap 
brova! sounded by some other speaker 
This was demonstrated even 
strikingly by the intervention of Igor li 
gachov, deputy leader of the Party, as a 
intermediary. He criticised Pmvdk M 
in so doing only seemingly set hinw^ 
apart from Yeltsin. 

Lignchov was bound to feci ^ 
could hardly be a more uiisuitaUr.^" , ‘ 
meiit at which to bombard the 
conservative section of the 
provocative questions to .which tt find 
answer was. not yql available, 

was col 

with more Politbureau members 
tbe. views and. political clout of Mr 

ftof’.-' • . A 

Bur he can’t pull them out of 
he can do is bank oji the motive "tot 
jp t t Iq qiotion. . ;•> 

, ^ . . ■ Uwe Ehgelbffl 

. (gainer Sudi-Anzeiger, Coloano, 5 Marc|i, 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

CDU prospects 
: clouded by 
poll results 

IH^Zinners and losers in local govern- 
:V Vi ment elections always lend to differ 
in. their interpretations of the results 1 na- 
tional significance. ; i . 

• After its losses in . local government 
elections ia Schleswig-Holstein the CDU 
refuted claims that it might suffer the same 
fate during next year's general election. ; .• 

The .SPD in contrast is convinced that 
the election outcome in the Federal Re- 
public’s northernmost Land reflects a 
significant swing in public opinion. 

• Although local .govemmcht- elections 
obviously have a specifically local charac- 
ter, national political issues do have a 
bearing on electoral behaviour. 

Schleswig-Holstein’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Premier Uwe Barschel openly 
blamed the CDU in Bonn and the Bonn 
coalition government .for the substantial 
fall in his party's vote 

The CDU national executive in Bonn 
felt the result of the elections irt Schleswig- 
Holstein did not indicate how '• voters 
would : react during the general election: • 

• 'The party’s general secretary, Heiner 
Geissler, suggested that the general elec- 
tion next January would be a more reliable 
barometer of what the electorate really 
wanted, 

. Nevertheless, the warning shot fired in 

Continued from page 1 

nedds not a' supranational but a multi- 
national organisation the techniques 
and procedures nf which are adapted 
to the weight of the historic past," he 
said. 

France's role was even more clearly 
outlined: "In Brussels I arrived at the 
conclusion that over and above all in- 
tellectual aind theoretical reasoning 
French strength and solidarity are the 
indispensable groundwork for both in- 
fluence and progress on a wide r&nge 
of points we may envisage at the Euro- 
pean and further international leveli" 

M: Bhrre is thus a European “realisP’ 
guided nbt by visions blit- by factfc of 
power politics. It. requires few gifts of 
prophecy to forecast that' he will be 
eVen Tritife strorigly guided' by 1 Facts 
now the European’ Cbmrtiiinify has 
been enlarged. He is unllkely 'to'Cbtint 
pn a joint policy 'pifrsued hy 1 the 

; ; — . 

n J ? i's' trdgiriBtic^ 'enough 'to fea- 
.e that France can no ldheer jildy its 

this (ioiild only be the Fd defat Rdplib- 
lie of Germany. ■ 

This Idea of 'q Franco- German .'tan- 
dem' 'Cftlls Helmut Schmidt to mind, but 
he is no longer Bonn Chancellor and 
the European policy position is no 
longej* what it was in 1 980. ' ^ , , 

abated urie[T|plbyrnent makes na- 
tional interests more important', and 
the intellect ual preparation For closer 
Franco-German .^pfiabora(ioh . leaves 
pjiich tp be desire'd. . ' '' 


Schleswig-Holstein cannot be ignored by T\ 

CDU politicians in Bonn. CliriStiail UClllOl 

The national political issues that may be 

said to have affected the poll ..outcome /, f r A f/j ! n C A Ll r 

were the planned ‘amendments to labour ' . VGlC 111 

and internal security legislation. 

Then came Chancellor Kohl's involve- j •« . ? 

ment in party-political funding ipvestig- ■ 
ations, unemployment, and the disgruntle- 
ment qf the farmers lobby. .. .-,r 

, The key local i^ucs in Schleswig-,Hol- ^ ,vK ‘ r1 ' ^ " -r '- n .x-.* 

stein were the discussions jibomthe mud- r-ihe.CDU is iosing its most ibyal vo- 
nsnm.onapark endwith he crisis m the 1 , ers . Duri the 8 , ocal gover y „ mem 

hmldmgendsh.ppmg, ndnsir.es. electioos in gehleswig-Holstein many 

Many farmers abstained from voting. form rs did „., even bo|her , l0 (h ' 
a large number. of; CDU. voters de- po ]i s 

Greens 10 !l * SPD eVe " Tha CDU is now, worried something 

. Tl,e CDU is now worried whet is going a T^,!!’iS h !.' haPP l ea , dUrin8 0 ,he S,a ‘ e 
to happen during the state assembly elec? h * ’T ? ^ ^*° ny pr 

lions ini-OwerSayony on 15 June. ' > ha B=nere| eleefon next year. 

The CDU’s downhill trend began in the fee ! s ! hls * ou1 ^ be most unfair, giv- 
,Spar, and was confirmed in North Rhine- en that , - ne ^ orc lb£m an y other 
Westphalia and Schleswig-Holstein. .. party to help farmers. ; 

.. Complaints about a poor election tur- ^ bas often sacrificed market econo- 
nqut are not likely to help. my principles and . handed, out substan- 

• .Of course, many voters simply take the lSUins ; bl subsidies to farmers. Arc 
opportunity to vent their anger over cer- farmcrs ungrateful? Many, are suffering 
tain issues during local elections and take ser ‘ ous hardship. 

a more fundamental vote during general Whereas other sectors of (he econo- 
elections. ... my are gradually picking up, farmers' 

• This, however, is not always the case, incomes have again dropped. 

.pnd the CDU would be well advised to do Despite pleasant-sounding declar- 
more to get its political message across to ations to the contrary it has not possible 
the electorate before it is too late. to -maintain .the price levels they \vere 

One man, who will certainly be stepping promised. .. 
up his efforts in this respect is Lower Sax- In many cases the farmers' own coop- 
ony’s state premier, Ernst Albrecht cratives have pushed down prices. Milk 
(CDU). v. .. quotas are often blatantly unfair. 

Not only the fate of his own government With European Community ware- 
u! at stake during the state assembly elec- houses overflowing, the farmers’ plight 
lions in mid-June, but also that of the con- js likely to worsen rather than improve 
servative majority in the Bundesrat. nver the next few years. 

rJ!r't al P r0hle, ! ,s ;" LowcrSaxnny Thc r , as „„, 1( „. , his c;ll; , slr „ phic , ilu . 
resanhk- tliusv in Svhkswig-Hi.lMvin. dilll . hnck u lung wnv. 

ranging Inim lhe crisis m ihe shipyards n> .... - r -m , vci . cnD ' 
the problems facing the farming dommun- f $? ve ™™ nl . ln 

j, y . 6 power in Bonn since 1983 is now paying 

The concept for agricultural rclorm re- mis.nkcs mndc: in the past, 

cently proposed by Herr Albrecht is un- As a,wa y s - voters a,wa i' s blame the 
likely to have an impact on voting behnv- cur rent government for political errors, 
iourby 15 June. an effort to pacify angry farmers 

He is hoping to gain an absolute major- leading politicians have promised indre 
ity for the CDU, but this seems very im- subsidies. . 
probable. They talk qr billions, but it Is rtol 

If the FDP manages to poll the five per ! quite clear what Ihe money is to be 
eent of the vote it needs to move into the spent on. 

state assembly in Hanover, Herr Albrecht Federal Finance Minister Gerhard 
can be sure of his majority. Stoltenberg has not yet-commented on ' 

If the FDP falls short of this target* how- the promises made by his political col- : 
'ever, Albrdchl may be faced by a coalition leagues. 

i Continued on page 6 One can only hope this doesn’t irtiean 


Christian Democrats lose farmers’ 
vote in Schleswig-Holstein 


Chancellor Kohl confident oh 
third anniversary in Bonn 


mjncj than mere eiectipn qampajgn con- 

. | , ,j Rudolf tyon Thadden 
; '' 1 '■ ■ -'(Die&Ill Hamburg: 7 March 1986) 


H elmut Kohl's optimism during the 
press conference held oq the third ap- 

jfiiipiiiiiififfiiifrr 

During , this .pedqd,he has been.inothing 
but optimistic, at least in public,, 

On this occasion, .however, the Chancel- 
lor outlined more clearly -than usual what 
his optimism was based upon: on economic 
facts and figures for. one. 

Kohl expressed his firm belief that, peo- 
ple would, providing that Is they arc nor un- 
successfully looking for a job, realise, that 
their. standard of diving had; [gradually. Im- 
proved! ' r- ;■ .1 

■ What is more, nhe kaid, ; <pedple < would 
connect i this fact withthe achievements' of 
his government. t. .n .,i 

■• The state elections In Lbwer Saxony in 
June will show whether Ills hopes are justi- 
fied. J l.-.-Ml, •.{•;. fil-V.TlO 1 ■ l 

'••"A secortd key Ospect of Kohl's St atemeilt 
was* hls -promise to help ftrniers. He rd- 


. lie intends- dropping his principles of 
austerity when it comes to securing the 
support of traditional electoral groups. 

• Low,er.5hxon. Premier, Ernst Albrecht 
claimed (hat -.farmers could only 'be 
helped in the immediate future via more 
;financiql assistance. ..... . 

This statement shows just how short a 
politician's memory is. 

: In 1984 the coalition government 
promised farmers an annual DM-3bn. 

The key pnrt-of the programme at 
that time was to offset the- losses suf- 
fered due to the dropping of offset lev- 
ies on farm imports by raising the stand- 
ard deduction amount which could be 
•offset against the VAT’charged by farm- 
ers for their products. 1 

This form of nssistancf: has not help- 
ed the majority df family-rUti farms, 
even though this Was the government's 
main target group. •' 

Turnover tax mainly helps those 
farms with the greatest amount of turn- 
over- Thcy’arc usually to blame for most 
overproduction in the farming sector. 

Farmers who don’t sell their grain but 
use it on (heir own farms as fodder are 
worse off. 

The provision that large factory farms 
which fatten their calves and pigs with 
imported fodder should he excluded 
from tax benefits has not been effective. 

Many of the farms the government 
hoped to exclude in this way have found 
other ways uf receiving ihe lax conces- 
sion. 

This failure did not come without 
warning. 

Experts had already told the coalition 
that this programme would give the 
wrong groups too much and the right 
faimiers too little. 

Higher subsidies on turnover tax acts 
as an incentive to overproduce. 

It would have been better, the experts 
said, to. grant the farmers direct finan- 
cial assistance. 

For the same money the government 
could have paid each farmer an annual 
DM?00 per hectare. 

If government siipport' had been lii- 
mited to a maximum of DM30,000 and 
non-farmiilg incomes had been taken in- 
to consideration (His figure could have 
been doubled.- : ; 

That would havfc ;gtVeh the average 
farmer an : amount which would hav§ 
made life easier. • • I 

The money needed for effective help 
has been squandered: . Instead of breat^ 
the CDU’s new (old) concept offers no 
more than jeaft promises. | 

3 i o el b aioU rt^y be an alternative in 
theldijtarrOiit^^; But what are the ail- 
expected to do in 


| ferred to noticeable and additional assist- more than jeaft promises. T 

j ance for farmers in May. 3 i o gi b aAot ^ be an alternative in 

the ■di|ta^hi^^But what are the ail- 

plans tp reduce subsidies. Election strategy the meanrimb^^/^T ^ i 

, considerations, however, are more import- The C'DU and CffU decisively reject- 

; anl *- .... , ? d the idefl^of direct financial assistance 

A third feature of Kohl’s statement was ' for fa rimers .fearing farmers would the* 
his strikingly cautious approach to the sub- beepme dependent on the.state, . . ) 
ject of trade unions. ■ - ; They overlook the fact, however, thal 

Chancellor Kohl would appear to be try- goverhhie’rit price guarantees, interven L 
ing to bridge the gap, between his position- tioiis 6rtri 'milk Quotas have already 
j and that of the unions. >,,, , r . made fafmdfs ‘even more dependent on 

j He did not rule out a compromise solu- ' r thejstate’, s : ' ^ 1 >. v a i . ‘ 

•lion to the controversial plans to change,,..; TW-CbU lS hdt'h'farmers-only parti) 

; paragraph 116 of the Ubfliir Promotion Itsiifariiilhg'^olfcids! Ust bear in mind 
j Act. Whether this in fact materialises re- the ; we11-btSlng b'f society as a . whole. 

: mains to be seen. - Thd 'goVerniiifcm must help^ ^ farmers 

. ***' attempt to seek a compromise, kedp their* Ws %oliig. Squanderlnk 
■ however shouM be welcomed, even mlMioM Mpre inarks.Shbwever, is ml 
, though election tactics obviously play , a thejw^ id ablf. 11 j 

t ^ art ' Hl _ • . ' ' Wolfgang Mauersberg • i 

Siadl-Anarfger, Cologne, 7 March 1986) (Hannovcrscho All ge mdae,fi Marchl 98 J) 


licgy sav lilbMUllHpft; ; t 

>ort- ThepDU and CSU decisively reject- 
ed the ideji^ of direct financial. assistance 
was ' for formers^ fearing farmers would the* 
sub- beepme dependent on the.state. . . j 
They overlook the fact, however, tlia^ 
try- goveriuherit price guarantees, interven}- 
tion' tions hhd l > milk Quotas have already 
w ,:r : made fawners ‘even more dependent on 
olu- ' theistate, : ' J - ' • *. . : 
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Weizsacker reviews Third World ties 
after South-East Asian tour 


W hat Bonn head of state Richard 
von Weizsiicker saw arid learnt on 
his tour of South-East Asia may' be 
nothing new. It will hove consisted of 
ideas that have occurred to others on 
the quiet. 

But that they have occurred to the 
Federal President and to a personality 
of Herr von Weizsacker’s calibre makes 
them particularly important. 

He will incorporate them in his public 
utterances with the authority, of his per- 
sonality and office as head <jif ; state, and , 
he can be expected to spread them both 
In public and among leading politicians 
ip Bonn and abroad. 

He will use them. in talks with state vi- 
sitors from nil over the. world, especially 
with representatives of the developing 
countries. 

In visiting Burma, Bangladesh and 
Malaysia, countries he fell held the key 
to any kind of understanding of deve- 
lopment policy, Herr von Weizsacker 
set himself the task of not only seeing 
for himself but also thinking over what 
he saw nnd arriving at conclusions of his 
own. 

The impression gained is thnt the Pre- 
sident has realigned his view of the 
world, his foremost realisation arguably 
having been that we often fall to appre- 
ciate the needs and interests of a major- 
ity of people in the world. 

They are n majority who need to de- 
vote tlicir entire strength to the daily 



struggle for survival, the key problem 
of the world today is the fight against 
hunger and hardship. 

He further came to realise that there 
was no need to be dogmatic on whether 
government or non-government deve- 
lopment Was “better;" Both' are nCetfed, 
with a preference for the gradually ex- 
pansion of activities by non-government 
organisations. 

Should development aid seek to 
transfer to- the Third World patterns of 
development tried and trusted in Eu- 
rope? Or should we disregard Western 
values? 

On this issue Herr von Wei 2 siicker 
advocates a middle-of-the-road ap- 
proach midway between the two ex- 
tremes, 

- He. is not in favour of imposing West- 
ern views of civilisation on alien cul- 
tures or of exporting drawing-board 
theories. . . 

He advocates devising concepts ap- 
propriate to framework conditions in 
the country in question combined with 
demonstrating Western values and ex- 
perience. 

The South-East Asian tour was his 
first major visit to (he Third World, al- 
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though last year he paid brief visits to 
Jordan and Egypt ahd to refugee camps 
In Sudan. 

Burma, Bangladesh and Malaysia 
were far from edify targets. He had no 
l desire to visit countries that were parti- 
t cularly unproblematic in either econ- 
omic terms or in respect of their under- 
standing of democracy. 

He was referring to the latter when he 
told President Ershad of Bangladesh: 

. “We have to use our means not fof arms 
but for needs." . . ' = 

Richard von Welzsficker is a man who 
both commands respect and shoWs re- 
spect toward others. His opposite num- 
bers will fully appreciate the subtle un- 
dertones of his carefully balanced state- 
ments. .. 

The three countries he chose to visit 
could hardly have differed from each 
other more: 

• Burma has largely cut itself off from 
the outside world and sought to develop 
in its own way. 

• Bangladesh is one of the poorest and 
most problem-beset countries in the 
world. 

• Malaysia is a threshold country that 
already boasts modern industry. 

He chose these three because a Ger- 
man head of state had never visited the 
first two, because development cooper- 
ation with all three was intensive nnd 
because all were keen to engage in poli- 
tical dialogue with Bonn. . 

In Burma Herr von tyeizsackorwas 
particularly impressed by the emphasis 
on and retention of social and cultural 
identity. People were poor without suf- 
fering marked hardship. They didn’t 
seem unhappy and were at peace with 
themselves by virtue of their, religion; - • 

. His visit was intended to encourage 
the Burmese to maintain their policy of 
independence and equidistance from 
the great powers and to express respect 
for their . refusal to surrender to the 
humdrum. civilisation that often resulted 
from throwing a .country open to out- 
side influence! 

„He was impressed by the way In 
which they had deliberately ploughed 
their own furrow in keeping with their 
culture and religion. But his visit was al- 
. so intended to demonstrate readiness to 
cooperate if cooperation was needed or 
desired. 

“Interest in the root? of culture, intel- 
lect and religion is a part of understand- 
ing the possibilities and requirements of 
cooperation," he said. “We need to un- 
derstand these roots if we are truly to 
help others.” • ■ > 

He continued in a vein that whs very 
much in keeping with his personal point 
of view, saying: : : 1 ■. ••• ;* 

■ “Being — and remaining — Eurocen- 
tric would dangerously limit our oppbr 1 - - 
tunities of experiencing • these civilis- 
ations. But there is no Occasion to deny 
Europe’s existence. 1 V i . 

' “In South-East i Asia in particular 
people greatly respect. and admire Ger- 
man philosophy and the German intel- 
lect in the widest sense of the term, 1 and 
they are keen to learn, how Europe has 
ideveloped intellectually and what it has 
to offer the world." ..... .., 

Herr Von Weizsacker attaches, great 
importance to common-sense and tech- 
nologically-orientated German deve- 
lopment aid not neglecting cultural, his- 
torical and, above all, -religious factors.-, 


The Ins l -no mud must be seen as in 
notes of any approach to developing 
The old tradition of religious outlotfj, 
much stronger in Asia than in the Wrj 
and n much sounder foundation tb 
mere common sense. 

Bangladesh, the most denscly- pc * 
Inted country in the world, has a p«* 
lotion of 100 million, expected to* 
crease to 140 million by the end offc 
century. 

They have to be fed from » culiivA 
oren the size of Bavaria. Bangladd 
President von Weizsiicker is conviacd 
will continue to be a key to the sucm 
of North-South cooperation. 

Development aid has nowhere fc 
more controversial than aid to Bar# 
desh. “Wc enn but hope the debate i 
add to our understanding of the issa* 
Herr von Weizsiicker says. “Wc ewak 
ly still have a long way to go belwit 
know all there is to know about soh 
ject.” : 

He is all in favour of a lively detoc 
about the right form for developmw 
policy and aid to take — “provided « 
don t go about it with a view to lalkaj 
ourselves into resignation or engage 
in mutual vilification.” 

People must be encouraged to mala 
personal cash contribution or to dt 
donations in kind or contribution 
sonal effort. 

“Setbacks and failures must not n& 
lead us into a sense of resignation b 
says. Resignation is unwarranted whti 
one sees how people in Bangladesh uo- 
tiringly struggle to survive rather that 
sink into lethargy given almost hopelw 
living conditions. 

The President visited Burma, Bangla- 
desh and Malaysia to sec the situation 
for himself and to find out what can b 
done better. He wanted to find out oi 
the spot what the situation was and ti 
advocate full acceptance ul puMitcal rt 
sponsibility on his return. 

; After a short tour he is well nwaK 
•that he cannot rival the experience of a 
expert who has spent long years in Ik 
field, but he can at least take a grcaw 
pan in the debate. 

. Development .aid will remain a |te>- 
bflte of his work. He has demonstrated 
hj? commitment ns patron of the. Ger- 
man Freedom from Hunger Cnmpri3 n ' 
as patron of last year’s African Aid D«) 
and in visiting refugee camps In Sudan- 
He plpns to intensify his- ef!or|i» 
promote dialogue with the Third, Wjy# 
The President set out. on. hi*#* , 
well-briefed. In preliminary dhoWfi* 
with journalists he said: 1 

“The .challenge is how to.JU^ eSUte 
that development aid, . really reaches 
people who live, ■■ 

dependence, „ 9 

importantt|j^n^®^°" econom * cs ' ^ 
Herr ; vonWeizss8|cker may pot mjfr- 
the impression of being someone^ 
knows tlie.pnswers blithe does rojSP*: 
impression of being someone 
find them. , > ' > U 

.,03ft ,oward 1 

as fie sees it would be an increase uv 1 * - , 
contribution of non-government off* - ■ 
ijnsationf toward development oogp^ V 

■■tip*’.' ■ 

Governments and administrative f i 
thorities are overburdened witH. res $j£ 
sibility for government aid., Priyate W 
ject implementation is also closer t'djW* 
people k&ct&J. Vl ; ' 

“Development ai’d^He cohciudfcs,^^ 


self-critical. Development aid is harde^ 
put iiiio practice 'that) good will' did $5 
iriteiitlbns might possibly ijTihginb.". 

• .» i h g a ftigt nemh -ft 

• . (FfaPkfMer Allgemeini?^ 


• . (FfaPkfMer AlIgemelna 23 jMP| 

< ' •• • .i'..;;-: . - 1 £iir,Dpu|aohland,:6 
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First conference on Jewish 
life in post-war Germany 

C ontemporary' historians, political These appalling conditions and asses 
scientists and sociologists deal gladly ments soon improved, but the camps r 


V> scientists and sociologists deal gladly 
and at length with the history and prob- 
lems of post-war German society. 

:Few issues that have arisen over the 
past 40 years have escaped their academic 
attention. Yet they have all steered a wide 
berth of the history of th'c Jews in post-war 
Germany. 

Great play is tactlessly made with the- 
return tb normal in relations between Ger- 
mans and Jews, but in scientific research it 
is a phantom. - - 

This makes a pioneering- conference on 
Jewish Life in Germany Since 1945 all the 
more deserving of attention. It was held by 
the Duisburg Jewish history project and 
the Protestant Church Academy in Ar- 
noldshnin. 

The conference venue, nestling in the 
Taunus hills near Frankfurt, was -full to 
overflowing. That alone testified to a 
change in outlook. 

A wide range of issues was covered: 
from trials of, Nazi offenders and repar- 
ations payments to relations between left- 
wingers and Israel, from problems of the 
post-war generation in the Federal Repub- 
lic to a profile of the Jewish Press in Ger- 
many. • . 

Wolfgang Jaeobmeyer of the School 
Textbook Research Institute, Brunswick, 
recalled the early days of the Jewish com- 
munity in the immediate post-war period. 

Those were the days when Jewish life 
and survival took place in camps. Like 
other DPs, or displaced persons. Jewish 
survivors were Housed In camps. 

In the American zone these camps were 
often large, housing 4.0*10 or more people, 
often belli nd barbed wire and in former 
concentration camps. 

Conditions were in some cases catastro- 
phic. an American observer noted, with 
Jewish DPs frequently wearing concentra- 
tion camp or SS uniforms. 

They suffered from malnutrition and 
there was little or nothing in the way of 
programmes to promote their physical or 
mental rehabilitation. 

When Jews began arriving in large num- 
bers from Eastern Europe at the end of 
1945 and in 1946 an American displaced 
persons administrator disgracefully said 
he felt these, new arrivals, most from Po- 
land, were psychopathic liars intent on 
shirking the process of reconstruction in 
their own countries. 

«’ * tffe, 

• ’’Continued from page 3: • 

between the SPb and the, Greens. From 
is B ° nn U 

At the nu^nenChV^ 
for Helmut Kdhl. 

Elections in 1 Cower Saxony are much 
more of a test run for the general election 
than the elections in Schleswig-Holstein.' 

How will the public prosecutor’s in- 
vestigations into party-political funding 
faribyJune? : * 

Wduld the CDU be able to keep the 
undoubtedly damaging discussion otter 
this issue wider control?’ 

Kohl’s 1 political successes do riot yet’ 
seem to have ittade their mark. Some- 
how the* CDLhand OSU have' got to 
Come to grijis with this fact. 1 

Just complaining about how nasty the 
0 ppoSition parties are is not enough.' ' 

1 ■■■' "•••• • EkkeHhrdKohh 

(General- Ahzelgei*. Bond, 4 March I V86) 


These appalling conditions and assess- 1 
ments soon improved, but the camps re- 
mained mere transit facilities. 

Most survivors did what was expected 
of them abroad. They tried to get out of 
Germany as soon as possible. 

So early post-war history of the Jews in 
Germany is a tale of migration. ! n 1946 
oyer 100,000 Jews arrived in Germany. 
Between 1945 and 1949 up to 200,000 
Jews lived in camps. • 

Over 120,000 displaced persons emi- 
grated via Munich alone. The energy and 
determination with which people who ar- 
rived in DP camps after their trials and 
tribulations iike the flotsam and jetsam of 
history immediately set about organising 
and preparing for their future were re- 
markable. 

Arno Lustiger, who survived concentra- 
tion cdtnp and was a journalist in the peri- 
od under review, told the Arnoldshain 
conference long-forgotten details. 

DP camps not only had schools and ti- 
metables designed to prepare them for life 
as settlers in Palestine. There were not just 
kindergartens and synagogues. Newspa- 
pers were also founded in large numbers. 

Most comps were shut down in 1948. 
The last camps were closed in 1956. Ger- 
mans were quick to forget they had ever 
existed. 

By 1952 the mass exodus of Jewish mi- 
grants to Israel was over. About 12.000 
stnyed in Germany. Many of them were 
sick nnd urn weak M face up to a fresh 
start m Israel. 

The initial 12,000 steadily increased In-' 
number. By 1959 there were 21.000. For 
many years the Jewish community in Ger- 
many has numbered between 40,000 and 
50,000. 

Numbers are only kept up by a constant 
surplus of new arrivals. Most Jews in Ger- 
many are old. and mortality is seven times 
higher than the birth rate. 

Differences in the make-up of the com- 
munity have to some extent been to blame 
for the problems that beset it today. Pre- 
war Liberal Jewry, as noted in a paper by 
Pnina Nave- Levinson of Heidelberg, has 
virtually ceased to exist in religious terms. 

Orthodox Jews from Eastern Europe 
predominate in most communities, with 
the result that many younger Jews steer a 
wide berth of the community’s religious 
life. 

The level of religious instruction, she 
wrote (her paper was read to the confer- 
ence as she was unable -to attend in per- 
son), was appalling. 

Most Jews in Germany have, according 
to another survey, a level of religious 

set up in Heidelberg in the 1970s the 
founders were persuaded to adopt the 
neutral designation College of Jewish 
Studies, 

One- outcome is that there are more 
non-Jewish than Jewish students, a state of 
affairs that would be unthinkable at a Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic faculty of the- 
ology. • ■ " 

■ “It’s certainly a strange feeling," one 
Heidelberg student says, “to be the only 
Jew among seven students learning the 
Talmud ." It is also a disconcerting varia- 
tion on the subject of dialogue between 
Christians and Jews. 

It is a dialogue that has never really 
made much headway, as Martin- Stdhr, 
outgoing head of studies at Arnoldshain, 


put it in a no-holds-barred paper in which 
he almost sounded a note bf resignation. 

A crucial issue, he said, was who were 
the Jews’ friends. It was a question that 
long remained unanswered after 1945. 
The Christian churches certainly couldn’t 
lay claim to this distinction. 

Asymmetry ' between Christians and 
Jews, he said, was evident in the fact that 
Christians were quick to call on Jews as 
partners in political statements yet never 
returned the compliment. 

Konrad Adenauer's efforts to negotiate 
a reparations agreement and to build a 
bridge to the Jewish community were un- 
dertaken with entirely different political 
interests in mind, said Y. M. Bodemann of 
Toronto University. 

Adenauer had banked on the old Nazi 
bureaucrats to carry out the programme of 
post-war reconstruction. The Jewish fac- 
tor was emphasised to counteract a resurg- 
ence of Nazism. 

Jewish communities were made out to 
have been an ersatz Opposition to the Nazi 
regime, he said. 

The life of the Jewish community in the 
Federal Republic of Germany is confront- 
ed with a mountain of problems ranging 
from the half-hearted way in which Nazi 
offenders have been brought to trial to the 
psycho-social difficulties faced by second- 
generation Jewish survivors. 

War crimes trials have usually ended 
like a damp squib. German left-wingers 
have tended to take a dim view of govern- 
ment policy toward Israel. Jews in other 
countries failed to understand how a Jew 
could live (or want to livcl in the country 
where the mass murder of Jews had been 
planned and carried out. 

Like German non-Jews, said Dan Diner 
of Essen University in a moving aJclress. 
the Jews had to live with the culture shock 
of Auschwitz, a shock that had led to con- 
stant bids to set the problem aside. 

• To' imagine 'what Auschwitz rtrtitfr havte 
been like was. he said, like looking straight 
at the Sun. Attempts to offset the guilt that 
could never be adequately atoned led to a 
mechanism of guilt, fear of punishment 
and transfer of guilt to the victims; 

Israel was widely supported by German 
public opinion and the German media in 
1967. The Germans were arguably hoping 
on the quiet that the Jews would get their 
own back on the Arabs for what they 
themselves had suffered. 

The Jews' task in Germany was to en- 
sure that memories did not fade. Thai, he 
argued, was the sole justification of their 
presence in Germany. 

There were strong objections at Amold- 
shain to a scientific approach to sensitive 
issues such as the Jewish sense of identity 
in the Federal Republic — even though the 
same scientific approach iS accepted as a 
matter of course in other contexts. 

A paper on Jewish identity by historian 
Inge Fleischhauer upset Jewish' members of 
the audience who said her psychoanalytical 
approach had failed to bear in bind the 


she'were a research scientist studying, say, 
butterflies^ 1 ' J • •'"* ■ =.' 

■ this ieactfon may - have been due to a 
growing sense of Jewish self-confidence; The' 
protest against the Frankfurt production of 
an anti-Semitic play by Rainer Wfcrnef Ffass- 
binder was agreed to have been ia sign of re- 
newed Jewish self-asstirtnce. 1 ' 

Protest against the Fa^blnder pIay 
came' as a- surprise. Maybe German Jews 
are no longer foreigners in theft oWn coun- 
try, as ebook I itte called them. 

Or, as Schoeps put it, maybe, the' days 
are over once and : for.’ all Jews In 
Germany hrid. suitcases packed ready to 
leave at. a moment’s notice. • 

• ' Irmtrtxud Rippel-Mariss 

: (HbnnoverSchc Allgemefne. 27 February 1986) 


Head of state 
calls for 
reconciliation 

DIE ® WELT 

mimwn mmimw roi dii>iichu^d 

R ichard von Weizsacker has a very un- 
usual gift for a politician. The way he 
talks suddenly makes issues shine in a new, 
bright light that many no longer see clearly 
for the fog of hackneyed cliches that nor- 
mally surrounds them. 

They include issues such as anli-rSem- 
ilism and German collective responsib- 
ility, for the murder of six million Jews 
during the Third Reich. 

. These arc topics many are, tired of 
hearing about, while many younger peo- 
ple have never felt them to. be relevant 
issues nnd arc strongly opposed to being 
confronted with them. 

The Bonn head of state differs most 
decidedly from others in not just dis- 
missing these two viewpoints with the 
customary, duty-bound expression of 
outrage or contempt. 

He tries to deal with them thoroughly 
and objectively und to arrive at truly 
convincing answers. 

One is thnt guilt is n personal mailer. 
There enn he no such thing us an entire 
nation beingguilty. let alone its children 
and grandchildren. 

This argument may carry extra weight 
in an age that has grown accustomed as 
a matter of course to an entirely new 
kind of collective guilt, blaming society 
for all and sundry . 

The second part of (he answer is that 
remembrance fosters understanding, 
knowledge and conscience. Remem- 
brance is not a burden; it eases burdens. 

All Germans, regardless whether they 
fee! guilty, partly to blame or totally in- 
nocent, whether they are ashamed of 
what has been done in their name or 
would like to be proud of parts of Ger- 
man history that deserve pride, must ar- 
rive at a viewpoint - somewhere between 
guilt and remembrance. 

“History hands down its legacy," Herr 
von Weizsacker said in his memorable 
speech on reconciliation between Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

It is a legacy that cannot simply be set 
aside by an affidavit or a’ reference to 
one's personal conduct of dafe oF birth.' 

Joachim fteander 
(Die Well, Bonn, A March 1 986) 

Fundamentalists 

. Cojrilnjied from, page 2 (i . 

H68s^in"Pfgsident Assad has called' a 
halt to this subversive activity, 'but King 
Hussein still feels' threatened. 

. ' He is so hard-pressed: by the growing 
agitation rif large numbers of i legal ririd 
illegal 'fundamentalist groups ‘that Jor J 
dan has passed new legislation empow-’ 
erlng ’ the* state-', to -check sermons 
preached at the - htosque.:'- : • 

• In Jordan too there have beeri louder 
calls for a return to Islamic principles* and 
mahy clergymen made so bold as to call 
openly for the imposition of Islamic rule. - 
4 So a bitter struggle between temporal 
and -spiritual: forces has sWept the Arab 
world from Morocco’ to Iraq,- threatening 
the entire region with yet more violence, i 
' r: >• y Birgit Gerhai ■ 

'■ (Deutiches Allgemclnes ISon Mag* bint, 
J ./ ; > ; Hamburg, 9 March IfiiSS) 
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No strike pay 
from 

Nuremberg! 


Unions and employers here debate pro- 
posed amendments to unemployment 
benefit regulations. Dieter Klrchner 
(left) is general manager of the engi- 
neering employers' association' lii. Co- 
logne, Ernst Niemeier ' (right) wprks 
council chairman of IBM in Hamburg. 


Don’t penalise trade unions for 
successful strike strategy 


1 G Metal l, the 2. 5-mi I] ion-strong engi- 
neering workers union, has dis- 
covered a new strike technique particu- 
larly effective in an age of growing in- 
dustrial integration; especially in the car 
industry. 

The minimax strike strategy adopted 
by IG Mctall in 1 984 almost brought 
the whole car industry to a standstill. 

Only 12,700 workers afcfiially went 
on strike, but their strike action conceri-' 
trated 6n plants supplying key compo^ 
nenls such ns radiators and pistons. ; 

It is crfiile conceivable that the union 
could trigger even more dctrimcrilal ef-' 
fccts on engineering during future in- 
dustrial disputes. 

The most infamous aspect of this 
strategy, however, was the fact that' the 
union whs uhwilling to accept respon- 
sibility for the damage dbne. 

It claimed Hint state labour offices 
.should foot tlie bill for deliberately 
planned production standstills outside 
the strike area, even in the case of work- 
ers who stood to Irene fit from the strike 
if it succeeded. 

This, however, ran contrary to the lc : 
gal commitment of the Federal Labour 
Office in Nuremberg to adopt a neutral 
stance in industrial dispute* (paragraph 

116 of the 1969 Labour Promutiori 
Act). 

The official wording of this labour 
taw stipulation wns as follows: 

“Intervention in industrial disputes 
via ihe granting of unemployment ben- 
efit is inadmissible." 

This ruling clarified three decisive 
aspects: 

First, no-one involved in a strike 
whether actively or passively (i.e. due to 
a lockout), is entitled to compensation 
from labour offices for loss of earnings. 

Second, anyone who benefits from 
the outcome of an industrial dispute is 
classed as having been involved in that 
dispute aiid hence also forfeits any enti- 
tlement to compensation from the Fed- 
eral Labour Office. 

The stipulation did not distinguish 
between industrial branches or strike 
areas within those branches. 

T, he , deC ! sive as P ecl was participation 
in the final outcome, which in the case 
or the engineering industry, for exam- 

wo^ers 6 " y aPPHeS l ° 411 en B* neerin g 

n If _ the Payment of unemploy- j 
ment benefit or short-time compensa- 
t.on money influences the course and I 
outcome of an industrial dispute the 
^edern 1 Labour Office in Nuremberg t 
must discontinue such payments. . ® £ 

of frn T i! Vi,l l lhc bflsfc understanding c 
of free collective bargaining the govern- i 

hnnarriaM ^ in ? li,ulions mu «- remain 1 

impartia! during industrial disputes. i 

This compromise, however, wus wa- 1 

IC n ‘!/S Wn fm,r years Inter by the so- 
called Neutrality Order adopted- by a 

majority on the Federal Labour Office's 
board of administration much to the 
dismay of employers.- ■ . i 

IG Mcinll discovered Hint they could I 
undermine the governments commit- < 
mom to neutrality by introducing slight- 
ly yet not seriously meant, diffcrenli- i 
ntions in [he union demands made in the | 
various strike arens. 

This npprauch was later also ap- 


proved by the Federal Social Court in 
Kassel. This was just a clever ruse, as 
was particularly obvious during an in- 
- dustrial dispute in 1984 when the union 
. called for a shorter working week 
throughout the industry. 

A new legal regulation was inevitable. 
Neither, the Federal Labour Office: 
nor Ihe collective bargaining parties are 
in a position to decide on the extent of 

the government's commitment to impar- 
tiality. , . 

This is a matter for the legislator, and 
the Federal Constitutional Court must 
then decide, whether the legal ruling is 
constitutional or-not. 

The union by no means loses its. abil- 
ity ta.strikc if the payment of short-time 
money to engineering workers indirect- 
ly affected by a strike is declared to be 
be illegal. ,, .. , . 

, The union doesn’t need this kind of 
subsidy of its strike ability by the Feder- 
al Labour Office. For one ihe union is 
rich, with a monthy income of about 
DM50m. . 

. According to its executive committee 
member responsible for strike funds the 
union saved about DM427m between 
1980 and 1982 to finance the industrial 
dispute in 1984. 

hi fact, the union's financial reserves 
even allowed it to involve the Hesse col- 
lective bargaining area in the industrial 
dispute along with North Wiirttembere/ 
North Baden, * 

What is more, IG Metall general se- 
cretary Hans Mayr confirmed during a 
recent public hearing in Bonn that the 
union is in a position to carry out selec- 
tive strikes which would indirectly 
cause greater disruptions, for example 
outside the engineering industry. 

Or strikes could be called in plants 
where the adverse effects on third part- 
ies would only be felt after a consider- 
able time lag. 

The claim that employers’ associ- 
ations could put the metalworkers’ un- 
ion under pressure via selective lock- 
outs is ridiculous. 

This accusation overlooks a decisive 
aspect, the fact that the use of such tac- 

sdves° Uld dama8e thG em P lQ y ers them- 

The ensuing production losses would 
hi businesses which cannot fall back on 
5. arity funds of. the employers' asso- 
ciations. 

Such action would cause substantial 
pressure within the employers' , associ- 
ations to seek ^compromise solution. 

Thj$. situation reflects the current im- 
balance in industrial disputes. 

The . government’s commitment to 
neutrality has been .undermined in such 
a way asito. take the pressure to seek a i 
compromise off the trade unions (the 
strike compensation money coming 
from state and not from their own , 
10 P - P-,ure : ; 

It is obvious that under these circuit , 
since. 5 .no agreement can b<f reached , 
whichisuccuptabletoboLhsides. ! 

. This, js, why greater legal clarity is. in- 
quired concerning the neutrality of the 
Federal Labour Office during industrial. 

deputes. 

■ 11 WQU,d serve thp, inlcrests.of a more 
workable system af.fr.ee collective bar- 
gaining. Dieter Kirchner 

' (Deutsches AUgcmeincs Sonniugsblaii. 

■ i • Hamburg. 9 March l»8fi) 


o 

N eutrality paragraph is the term used 
by employers to describe the 
planned amendment to paragraph 116 of 
1 the Labour Promotion Act. 
s But is the re-establish men t of the neu- 
trality of the Federal Labour Office in in- 
i dustfial disputes really the. issue at slake? 

: Poes the fact that this state institution 

has up to now paid out unemployment 
benefit to. persons indirectly affected by 
strike action represent government .inters 
ventipn in favour of trade unions? 

Or is the real aim to turn paragraph 
1 1 6 info an anti-strike paragraph so a$ air 
ter the balance of power, on the labour 
market to the detriment of the unions? 

Unions and management can claim to 
have conducted negotiations within a 
framework of free collective bargaining- if 
the government has not influenced on- 
going negotiations, in favour of ojie or 
other of the negotiating parties. 

Any departure from this practice alters 
the collective bargaining framework and 
is not therefore neutral. 

The Social Court in Frankfurt, for ex- 
ample, confirmed rhat the Franke decree, 
which stopped the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefit to workers indirectly affect- 
ed by strike action, was illegal. 

This does not, however, rule out the 
possibility of;. regulatory measures de- 
signed to ensure that the “price” agreed 
on in the collective bargaining process is 
not distorted by an imbalance of power. 

Nevertheless, such measures should 
not focus on current industrial disputes- 
they should set out to guarantee a long- 
term balance of power. 

If, therefore, the plan to stop the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefit in a strike 
situation is not neutral, is there in fact a 
political justificationfor attempts to redr 
ress a change in the balance of power? 

question can only be answered: by 
taking a closer look at the real balance of 
power between the collective bargaining 
parties in the Federal Republic of Gen. 
many. , 

Have economic developments, changes 
in the structure of the economy or the un- 
ions' minimax strategy: resulted in an ex- 
aggerated strengthening of union power? 

Let us examine. theJast aspect first. 

How. strong is the influence of the mini- 
max strategy setting out to hit employers 
as hard as- possible (maximum effect) by 
taking selective strike action in only key 
branches of industry (minimum effort), 
on the power of trade unions? 

Of course, both sides in an industrial 
dispute are entitled to act and use the tac- 
tics they feel are most likely to be success- 
ful. 

If a particularly intelligent approach by 
one or. the other collective bargaining; 
party is punished by the government’be- ; 
cau “ 11 has been particularly successful 
this kind of sanction represents :an unac- • 
ceptable intervention in the I freedom pjfi • 
collective bargaining. • ( 

* The success of the minimax: strategy ? 
therefore, cannot be cited as an argument 
in favour, of amending paragraph 1 16. 

> Furthermore, trade unions haveiasa ; 
rule always; acted in. such way as, to. 
achieve the maximum degree of success? 
via their measures. 

They axe doing no more than applying 

an economic principle, a principle which 
should not.be the prerogative of business. \ 

So union behaviour has not changed’ 
and the use of the minima* strategy can-i 
not serve as an argument- for corrective 
measures by the government on the la- 
bour market: .... ...... . t 

What lias changed ,to a .substantia fide-. 


gree during recent years, however, is ft 
extent of industrial integration.' 

Business concentration nnd growj* 
business ramifications have resulted* 
cost-saving (and job-killing) rational 
lion of stocks,- 

The reduction of stocks and thcgei® 
al acceptance of the jusl-in-linie prinett 
according to which ordered materials* 
rive just before production begins fo{ 
as it were, put stocks on the road. . 

Businesses have benefited by savi 
costs and personnel. 

At the same lime, however, ihmi 
now a greater risk thnl stocks willsrafe 
depleted if there is n disruption of sup- 
plies and that industrial disputes will also 
paralyse industrial plants outside of te 
immediate geographical area in iriti 
strike action is being taken. 

The economic risk of stocktaking, km- 
ever, has to be borne by employers; 

■In fact, according to the Civil Cab 
(paragraph 615) employers were alio 
originally held responsible for the econ- 
omic risk of the possible unemplois?/ 
of their workers and obliged to cos©- 
paying their wages anil salaries. 

In 192.1, however, the supreme coir 
of the German Reich decided that cm 
ploycrs no longer had to pay compensa- 
tion for earnings losi as a result of an in- 
dustrial lockout or the indirect effects ofa 
strike elsewhere. 

Employers nevertheless suffer losses 
due to continuing fixed costs nnd loss 4 
profit. 

Trade unions, on the other hand.suffe 
losses during strikes and lockouts due to 
the fact Hint they hnve to pay their mem 
bers strike money. 

The decisive aspect in terms of the bal- 
ance of powfer, therefore, is which side 
has most staying power during an indns- 
trial dispute. 

The, side that ' has the mofct plentiful 
fluids for industrial actibn has Ihe greatest 
staying power and is in the most powerW 
position. 

So let us take a closer look ut how ihfc* 
funds shape up. 

The unions fill their funds, with the help 
of the contributions of their Organic 
members. 

Assuming that all union mcniberfi# 1 
the official contribution of about 
ceut of their gross income, thedJUS'jjP 
before the strike iii 1984 waslffW^V 
with a organisation ratio of 32, P 61 


the union funds nniountedLt&J‘ oU &^ 
DM2.95bn in 

Whatey^^BSffr ? spent on persona 

expensesy^ublications, events, rejj 

charges etc, was left over as strike moil 
^ TJie ,DN42.95bn in ynlon fyncjiyP 
pared with gross ehtrepfeneuriaJ J jP'»i 
in 1983 (excluding property incoiw)$ 

• iT ' 

. - Even though not all of this 
dunpg industrial disputes it (joe^ JjiW 
th,e. .tremendpus financial, poyyer ,pt. « 
employers^ when jt comes \o ..s.ufVj# 

• • ) s flii , (he niore app^rea? , 

bearing in mind that this figure, 
take into account th? usq of 

cwne - .. r .: :• 

Finally, let us ■ appraise /whe^eCf^ 
development of .tlje qcoqpiriy has 
in mojre power for tfje unions. .;, i ■ . .V # 1 
. Unemployment ha^ jpcreasqd.mpre 
fifteenfold over the pa?(il5lyeqrstidi^ 
fropi ap annual., average .q£ just 
1 50,000 tp a gurrept ipyelpf 2^2 j 

The sb-.callediecpnomic upswing 
. i ; Gontlnuad on pago 8 o ! : v 
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Mail order’s grande dame 
prepares to step down 


" !J;V » ■X'fV--*'- •' .*■ 


*•••* V •: A -M-.v 

G rete Lachner was small, dainty, con- 1 
scientious and 16 when she joined 1 
the small, unspectacular haberdasher, 
linen and woollen goods wholesale busi- 
ness run by Gustav Schickedanz in Fiirth. : 
Bavaria, in 1927. 

That was the beginning of the unre- 
lenting rise of an extraordinary woman 
combining a facility for hard work and a 
man-sized helping of common sense. 

Hans Dedi, her son-in-law, described 
her career as “without precedent in Ger- 
man industry, at least for a woman.” This 
career- is drawing to its close. 

In 1942 Grete Lachner married Gus- 
tav Schickedanz, who had lost his first 
wife in an accident in 1929. 

Two years earlier he had set up Quelle, 
a firm that after the war became Europe’s 
largest mail-order house. 

Grete Schickedanz is still the final au- 
thority in the company. When Gustav 
died in 1977 her son-in-law Dedi was 
named head of the Schickedanz group. 
But she maintained full control of the’ 
parent company, Quelle. 

She chairs both the executive and su- 
pervisory boards and is the main share- 
holder in the holding company. 

Next February she is due to step down. 


and it is bitter for her that she must with- 
draw from daily business affairs, and as 
chairwoman, when Quelle is passing 
through the most difficult period in its 
57-year history. ' ' 

No secret is made of the fact that she is 
partly responsible for the crisis. Quelle 
are losing money. 

At 74 she has been wounded by re- 
ports saying that the : “old lady” is to 
leave. She is saddened that journalists are 
not gentlemen. 

The Quelle ship is passing through dif- 
ficult waters. Some observers believe the 
vessel is listing dangerously. 

The trading firth's sales, including 
those of the parent company in Fiirth, 
dropped three percentage points in 
1985. Sales had already fallen in 1982 
and 1983 and In 1984 there was only a 
modest three-per-cent increase. 

The turnover of DM8.5bn in the 
Schickedanz trading group'was last year 
markedly below the 1981 turnover.- 
DM9bn. 

The total organisation, including the 
industrial firms in the group, had a turn- 
over of almost DM10.5bn. 

Hans Dedi says: “We have observed 
for some time a basic change in the 
make-up of consumer habits.” 

He seeks to excuse results by placing 
the Quelle problem within the context of 
trade trends generally, particularly the 
wholesale trade. 

He says consumers arc belter informed 
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Whttt is happening in ; !)IF # WEL 
Germany? How does 
Germany view the world? 

Yoa will find th6 ahswers to these tjiiestions ... . i 
ih DIE WELT, Gehnanys independent 
national qualityartd economic daily : : 
newspaper. ’ ■■ n.-i .... 
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Qrete Schickedanz, Qualle chief executive, with designated succeaeor Klaus 
Zumwlnkel (right) and sons-ln-law Hans Dedi and Wolfgang BQhler In the 
background. . (Pho.o:dp a , 


and increasingly critical. They, are more 
quality-conscious. Consumer goods have 
lost their “quality-of-lifc factor," so many, 
sectors are glutted with goods. 

The Quelle management have known 
this for some time. But, spoiled by years 
of success, they did not lake the first signs 
of trouble seriously, and did not change 
direction in time to meet the hard times 
ahead. 

There was a lack of feeling for the mar- 
ket, flair and creativity flagged and in 
Fiirth there were delays in coining to de- 
cisions. 

An insider said: “We are five years be- 
hind developments.” 

The parent company delayed introduc- 
ing .structural changes in Vcreinigte 
Pnpierwerkc. a Schickedanz company. 
Rigorous changes have now been intro- 
duced successfully; bur .vital years ware 
wasted. 

The management troika consisting of 
Grete Schickedanz, 67-year-old Hans 
Dedi and her other son-in-law, Wolfgang 
Biihler, 53, seem to be working against 
one another. 

Frau Schickedanz often has to play the 
pan of referee because of differences be- 
tween Dedi and Biihler. 

She wants to keep her husband's legacy 
together, so it is no wonder then that she 
acts emotionally and that her heart some- 
times governs her decisions. 

After all, at the war's end, when her 
husband was bannecj from taking part in 
business, she built up Quelle almost 
single-handedly from a small shop, in the 
Franconian town of Hersbruck. So she 
was also responsible for the progress 
made by the group. 

For too long she preferred to disregard 
the hard times coming on. She was against 
worker participation in management and- 
against changes in marketing strategy. s 
Competitors, such as Ottp-Versand in 
-Ha m b urg. w ere quicker off the mark. Yet; 
nnfflRftWy® ago Quelle always made 
a profit. Published accounts for 1983 
showed a profit of a good DM70m.- 
But this sum, however it may have been 
achieved, was deceptive and didi not re+; 
veal- the true state of affairs; The moment 
of truth cameayearlaterL-i 
Quelle management decHried td m&kea 
statement on the group's 1984 results and 
announced that, inline witttother fan%; 
firms, they would make; no stfttemdhts in- 
future..-'- i i-f ci- ; 

This unusual silence -indicated ‘HoW { 
serious ! the pdSitlOil'WBS: 1 :: ' l i *•: i i-ii a 1 
' ' Gretb Schickedanz based heTTdftosal lb : 
make public' statements bn 1 ‘die' 1 Seds& bf- 
irijuHy she 1 ' 

trades unions, local goverifrfldrii'bftrolffls 1 
and dverti ftoih the Church, K'H^^cJUn- 
dancies Verfei • 


; Papierwerke and Mobel-Hess, a Nurcm- 
* berg subsidiary.' 

She complained about how she was 
torn apart,. adding "that wns not nice." She 
i was attacked, she said, as "rich Frau 
i Schickedanz.” 

i She said critics had turned their atten- 
tion to the profits of the parent company 

■ and had demanded, if you please, that 
they should be used in part to revitalise 
the other companies. 

i This explanation was only an excuse, of 
course. The truth is that discussion of 
Quelle profits arc taboo for the family, 
because in 1984 losses ran to tens of mil- 
lions of marks. The family wanted to 
avoid this being made public ut any cost. 
The finishing touches had to be made to a 
. new restructuring programme. 

Grete Schickedanz is certainly not the 
% MfluaJ type of career woman. She is a 
charming, warm-hearted woman, but in 
f business affairs she can be tough — with 
j trade suppliers and company staff alike. 

\ This is very tough on loyal Hans Dedi. 
t The view in the company is that she al- 
ways talks him round to her way of think- 
ing. In the end he says: “Yes Grete, you're 
right!" This often causes frustration 
among the upper echelons of manage- 
1 ment. 

Klaus Zumwinkei, 42, has been ap- 
pointed her successor, and it will be up to 
him to turn a new leaf in Quel le’s history 
and bring back a little joy into ihe .?onj- 
pany. He takes pver from her fully on L 
February, next ye^r-as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board. 

Formerly he was a director with; McK- 
insey..As Quelle’s problems escalated, a 
team ,of American management advisers 
was brought in to help, first at ,yereinigte 
Papierwerke, , then ia sujnmer 4984, at 
Quelle. The family were so t,aken by.Zum- 
yrinkel's analysis, erf the situation thp| they 
invited hint to join jhe board., , 

; .. Within a few months- he had obtained, 

the trio’s agreement for Jiim to take over, 
the top job in the mail-order house. • , j ... 

His ideas for dealing ! with the . crisis 
sound convincing; - ■ > ; ■/. ^ 

He intends- to ''reduce Ihe Tange )of..._ 
goods,' concentrate the- departments tores 
more on attraciive;special offersi'andilm«. 
proved services. and jnerease thfeM timber 
of special offers.- ■ . r ; iv : ii ; . , , 

. • The i mail-order -houses tire ; to:! (be • 
boosted with ki-feetweep*f®asort * spefelhl- 
- catalogues/ thqafrfjbeingto make thefirm 
■; moreuiflexlbl^hd tJeSs : dependebt ’on- 
pricesC&ed&JtfsbtThdnths at^‘ Uther . i’sm; 

V ZumWinkefii5'corryihced , 'that!QUbUe' 

: ; pahnstahili ^e A irhovgf this ; year ■ a!nd^ iti- 

■ cteftse IBiilfsoifSe SejdfdYs;’ bi i;. . 

[' GhetSt8bhl(j|^ed&iz believes It will be 
possible' tb jffeteash tumover by three Jo 
• - r^‘ ; ' dn page 1 1 . 
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Brewers and beer-drinkers 
campaign for real ale 

G erman beer has by Jaw been brewed . -.u ■ . > .- v 

with nothing but 1 malt, hops, brew- ‘ > V 

er's yen St and water for nearly 500 . 

years. But the European Community 3 s •; ' V -' 

may soon put an end to this hallowed "'Vi. * 
tradition. V 

The first hearing in the European pcrmit im P orts of “chemical beer" fro 
Community’s suit against the Federal ° fl he j Comm ° n Market countries, tl 
Republic of Gcrmnny before the Euro- “ undesr at f or Upper- House of the Boi 
penn Couri of Justice in Luxembourg is ° undesla & ruled in March 1983 Hi 
la be held in Mny. beer marketed in the Federal Rcpubl 

German real ale campaigners — and ^ erm ® n y. *h us t comply with real a 
brewers - await the outcome with bat- ^Mons in farce since 1516. 
cd, beery breath. Both are worried the ' Bflden “Wiirttemberg brewers S f 
German market may be swamped in n , eor ^ ^ three million beer-drinkers hai 
cheaper, chemical beer if the Federal s,gned a P elilion calling for the si; 
Repuhlic loses its case. teen di-century ruling to be retained. 

Faced with the threat of having to Tbe European Commission sees the 

mediaeval repnlmtnn DC a rantfinl | 1JA 



Food adulteration 
and toxins said 
to be on increase 

p nod adulteration and the use of tox- 
X ic additives is no belter now than it 
was five years ago. ir anything, the situa- 
tion has grown worse, experts say. 

Consumers are virtually powerless in 
the face of these practices - arid usually 
have no idea of the extent to which they go 
on. Adulteration and additives were criti- 
cised by agricultural experts and policy- 
makers, food inspectors nnd consumer 
spokesmen at a seminar in the Georg von 
Voi Inter Academy in Kochel, Bavaria. 

Breaches of pure food legislation 
were still treated as minor offences, the 
seminar was told, even (hough in some 
cases they' were a health hazard. 

Legal limits were woefully inadequ- 
ate, the seminar, held at an academy 
closely linked with the SPD, was told. 

“There are limits to pesticides in 
gram and mercury in snails but none to 
cadmium in bread,” said foodstuffs che- 
mist Udo Pollmer. 

Commercial fodder still contains 
phnrmnceutical and hormone additives. 
The brands used have merely been 
changed, Munich food inspectors say. 

We are looking into hormones most 
urgently,” said a spokesman for the Ba- 
varian Ministry of Agriculture, “but a 
total ban on hormones, desirable 
though it might be, is impracticable be- 
cause natural hormones are used, and 
they are hard to analyse." ■ 

' Herr Pollmer was critical of what the 
Bonn government is pleased to call the 
strictest food regulations in the world. 
Produce was classified solely by size 
nnd external appearance, he said. 

Apples for instance were classified by 
size and colour. Nutritional value was 
immaterial. Taste was relevant only in- 
asmuch as apples must not have an un- 
accustomed taste or smell. 

Social Democratic agricultural policy 
experts called for foodstuffs courts and 
pub ic prosecutors to spike the rood 
adulterators’ guns. 

These special courts needed to' be 
backed up by central market monitoring 
units working in collaboration with statu 
research laboratories. 

Market prices must be constantly 
monitored and samples analysed. : 

. Kart Stqtikicwiiz 
. H'KttlnerSiatlt'AnzalgtiE,. 

'-Cqlogae, 18FebrUaiy 1986) 


permit imports of “chemical beer" from 
other Common Market countries, the 
Bundesrat , or Upper- House of the Bonn 
Bundestag, ruled in March 1983 that 
beer marketed in the Federal Republic 
of Germany must comply with real ale 
regulations in force since 1516. 

Bnden-Wiirttemberg ■ brewers say 
nearly three million beer-drinkers have 
signed a petition calling for the six- 
teen tii-century ruling to be retained. 

The European Commission sees the 
mediaeval regulation as a restrictive 
practice. And trade restraint is action- 
able m the Common Market. 

Member-countries are entitled to is- 
sue regulations governing the manufac- 
ture and marketing of products in their 
territory as long as there are no Euro- 
pean Community regulations binding oh 
all Common Market countries. 

But quality requirements that aren’t 
essential are, like import quotas, illegal 
Or so the European Commission in 
Brussels argues. 

The German real ale regulations may 
constitute trade restraint but they can 
lay claim to historic tradition. 

Duke William IV of BaVaria proc- 
laimed the original ruling on 23 April 
1516-470 years ago. Since when Ger- 
man beer ^ kguiiy been brewed from 
nothing but pure malt, hops, yeast and 
Water. • 1 ■ 

It is not only one of the oldest food- 
stuff regulations In the world but also 
one of the most up-to-date in requiring' 
strict purity and banning chemical addi- 
tives. 

European brewers are iess particular. 
They use enzymes, clarifiers, fillers, 
preservatives and foam stabilisers to 
offset the taste forfeited by using rice, 
maize, sugar and untreated barley in- 
stead of mall. 

German brewers are suspected of 
fearing competition from imported 


beer, which will be cheaper than the lo- 
cal product. If it were dearer, no-one 
would presumably be all that upset. 

Axel Stemmer of the Baden-Wiirtlcm- 
berg Brewers’ Association disagrees. 
"The economic significance of imported 
beer is negligible,’’ he says. 

“AM we are worried about is our cus- 
tomers' health — • no matter what they 
may say.” 

No matter what the European court 
rules in Luxembourg, German beer will 
continue to be brewed in keeping with 
time-honoured traditions. The real ale 
regulation remains legally binding on 
German brewers. 

But imports of cheaper beer with 
chemical additives, at present banned, 
may have ro be permitted. 

. ,Kurl Geibel . 

(Stuttgarlcr Nachriehicn. 22 February I 

Continued from page 6 

cent years has done little.to improve the si- 
tuation on the labour market. 

Higher unemployment means that those 
who are still fortunate enough to have a 
job are more frightened of losing it. 

Trade unions find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to recruit new members, and older 
members are more difficult to mobilise for 
industrial action. 

Employers, on the other hand, find is 
easier to find job-seekers willing to act as 
stnke-breakers. 

Even a wary appraisal of the comparis- 
on of union and employer funds outlined 
here cannot confirm the existence of a pre- 
ponderance of trade union power. 

On the contrary, the unions were and 
still are much less powerful than the em- 
ployers. 

Bearing this initial situation in mind, 
therefore, it is impossible. to claim that the 
proposed amendment to paragraph 1 16 of 
the Labour Promotion Act is necessary to 
improve the regulatory framework of the 
labour market. 

Such an amendment would reinforce an 
existmg imbalance rather than establish a 
balance of power. 

' If the government wants free collective 
bargaining to function smoothly and is 
keen on establishing a balance of power 
between collective bargaining parties it 
must try to ensure a fairer balance of pow- 
er on the labour market and at. Jong last do 
something to fight unemployment. 

. Ernst Nlemeier 
(Deutsches Allgemelncs Sonniagiblaii. 

Hamburg, 9 March' 1986) 


White paper probes vegetarian 
and wholefood diets 


TJ e government’s report on eating 
X habits, issued every four years, will* 
cover new aspects of food such as health 
foods and vegetarian diets. - , 

Gottingen University announced re- 
cently that tlie Bonn Health Ministry 
was financing a research centre to coll- 
ate international data on hunger, appe- 
tite and repletion. i. 

Professor Volkcr Pudel was appoint- 
ed to head this nutrition research centre 
attached to Gottingen University. 

Information from this centre will be 
included in the government’s report. He 
said that the report would be aimed; 
mainly at making recommendations for 
healthier eating. 

With this in mind research will con-, 
centric on whether, ecologically-pro- 
duced health foods are indeed less 
harmful and .whether .vegetarian diets 
are mdeetj healthier. ( , ; , 

Ih addition suggestions will he made 

on the prqblerns Of food hygiene. 


.Attempts will be made to clarify 
Whether the body’s sense of repletion is 
not disrupted by excess sugar and fat m 
modern foods. . 

A food laboratory in Gottingen will, 
dunng the summer, test the hypothesis 
that people have a normal or ideal body 
weight unrelated to any rale of thumb. 

This hypothesis is supported by the 
fact that when overweight people diet 
they suffer from chronic deficiencies * 
. Professor Pudel said: “We presume 
that the only direction in which this nat- 
ural weight can be changed is an upward 
one; in other words, you cpn put on 

weight but not lose it. 1 ’ 

He said that when fatty cells had been 
created It was impossible to reduce 
them. 

; It follows from this, he said, that “fat 
people are not going to be happier when 
they diet and get thin.'* • 

(Nordwest Zcilung, Oldenburg, 

, 27 February 198$) 


Gottingen research 
scientists 
breed super-trout 


Gdttingen research scientists urebreri 
ing a super-trout with 20 percent m* 
fish than conventional ruinbow trw 
Sperm is deep- frozen hecnusc crosv 
bred varieties breed at different il w 
between October and April. ArtllicW 
light is. used to hoodwink fish m 
breeding twice a year. So the. Fedot 
Republic of Germany may soon be it 
porting trout, not importing hair (1 
fresh -water fish it eats. , 

C owboys in the Wild West usdio 
brand their cattle with hoi irom. 
Gottingen fish research scientists brad 
rainbow trout with liquid nitrogen. 

Thousands of fish have been branded 
in a bid to breed a super-trout, AG4« 
DF2 swim through an anaesthetic uni 
before being branded. Otherwise iteli- 
quid nitrogen would hurt. 

Gottingen University animal breed- 
ing and domestic animal genetics iF 
partment is branding fish to breeds 
per-trout that grows faster and 
twice as fast as ordinary rainbowtrout- 
Professor Hans-Jiirgen Langliolz say 
scientific fish breeding, a research sec* 
tor woefully neglected, is a winner. Fish 
costs much less to breed than either 
beef or pork, 

He and his colleagues are probabh 
the first research scientists in the world 
to systematically study which varieties 
of trout grow fastest. 

In the 1970s they laid in stocks ul 
rainbow trout front 1 7 areas of Western 
Europe and North America uiu\ 
them, under identical conditions on a i 
estate in Rejljehausen; near Gottingen. 
Some varieties were found to grow 2d 
• per cent more fish than others in ibt 
same period. 

Project manager Gabriele Horsieen* 
Schwark did not leave it at thnl. Ordi- 
nary breeders might simply have scleci- 
e d the largest fish for further work more 
or less coincidentally. The Gottingen 

team worked systematically. ■ 

- We kept our eyes open for large'var- 
teties,’ she says,- “and are now brecdfl? 
with the largest fish in these parting 
families." „•*. 

. ^ generation Inter the rcsultifel^ 
yield a further 10. per cent, an 
• or Inter the positive properties ol the 1 
various fish are to be cross-bred to yield- 
a super-trout. Y / > ' .-• 

: The problem with fcross-breeding^ 
that different varieties of trout breechf 
different times from October# 
April, •: ■'* j '■ • -Jr 

. it'fdffcift'et'been ptissm^^t 

preserve eggs arid sperma for 
ough to cross-breed, but in RelJlebaV* , 
en trout sperm has Been 'deep-frb^' ’ 
and can imtheory be preserved for.y^ i, 
with no loss in quality. 

. The entire breeding process has bW \ 
'• accelerated by using artificial light to® 4 r 
mulate a year in six months. Fish MS 
this way been misled into breedirigim 
a year, . iwf 

r .The .Federal Republic of jjgl 
imports roughly half its fresh-wife^] 

•• i requirements, If the. pot, tingen hwerf 
project, fulfils its prqmise thfestptep^i'j 
fairs could soon change,. ?;i. i-,,?; 

Frau Horstgen-Schwark ,say$ ? w$ 
quality of the Gottingen super-troulM 
superb. But she hasn't, eaten any -jjqj 

- ^ CarS ' Matthias Brunnert/pi%'£ 

■* ■ M * • (Frankfurter Rm^chaM MarchJS#*- 
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Europe makes headway on 
environmental protection 


f .• •"!’ ; :: v '• • \’C 

M eetings of the European Com- 
munity Council of Environment 
Ministers didn't use to create much of a. 
stir, but they have come in for closer 
scrutiny, ^ince the catalytic converter 
dispute nearly called free trade in ihe 
Common Market into question last 
year. ‘ .. 

In Luxembourg last June the Bonn 
government had to climb down a peg or 
two and stagger its plan to make pollu- 
tion-controlled cars coihpulsory. . 

Otherwise it would have clashed 
head-on with other member-countries 
and risked a trade war in the Common 
Market. .. , 

Views differ pn whether the Luxem- 
bourg compromise, on which Denmark 
and Greece still have reservations, will 
be enough to preveql wholesale tree 
death in European woods and forests. 

Even so, the. Luxembourg compro- 
mise was, the first time European Com- 
munity countries had sought to recon- 
cile economic and environmental inter- 
ests. 

Further talks qf this kind seem inevit- 
able,. Since 1983. Community heads of 
government have repeatedly mentioned 
the need For joint environmental mea- 
sures. T1 k- mainspring of such moves 
has always been Bonn Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl. 

Bids to arrive at a common environ- 
ment policy date back to the 1972 Paris 
summit when the European Commis- 
sion was instructed to draw up a pro- 
gramme. 

The emphasis was to be on making 
the pollution offender pay the bill for 
damage done. It was also realised that 
harmful-substances were no respecter of 
national borders. 

in practice the Community has diffi- 
culty in agreeing on joint minimum en- 
vironmental standards. i-.:. 

This difficulty is due to the different 
geographical location of member-coun- 
tries, to 'different industrial' interests 
and to different degrees of environment 
tal awareness. 

Britain for instance benefits from 
being at the receiving end of 
°riy winds. It need have few Worries 


of industrial pollution from other coun- 
tries blowing in the wind. 

Industrial effluent in British rivers is 
less problematic too. Sooner or later it 
reaches the open sea. The Rhine in con- 
trast is heavily polluted before it 
reaches the Dutch border. 

So the British government feels the 
imposition of emission standards i«i un- 
necessary, at least for island members of 
tlie Common Market. 

Britain’s geographical location is felt 1 
to be a natural advantage. All Whitehall 
is prepared to consider Is general qual- 
ity objectives. ; 

For Continental member-countries 
this British outlook is tantamount to 
distorting competition. The higher cost 
of meeting emission standards makes 
their products less competitive. 

Public opinion on environmental ha- 
zards varies from country to country, 
tlie only common denbminator being 
that people tend to feel other countries 
are mainly to blame for atmospheric 
pollution and the pollution of rivers and 
lakes. 


According to a 1984 survey commis- 
sioned by the European Community 36- 
per cent of Germans felt they had every 
good reason to complain about atmos-: 
pheric pollution, while 41 per cent felt 
they had good reason to complin. 

In Britain the corresponding figures 
were 24 and 30 per cent. In nearly all 
Common Market countries people felt 
pollution from abroad was more serious 
than dpmestic sources of atmospheric 
and water pollution. 

A further handicap is the frequent 
lack of scientific data on toxins and ex- 
perience with regard to the cost benefit 
of various methods of limiting environ- 
mental hazards. 

There are limits to the number of 
qualified staff available. Politicians are 
often overburdened by the complicated 
nature of the problems involved. 

Yet over 100 Community guidelines 
and resolutions on environmental mat- 
ters have been issued over the past 12 
years. ’ 

1 This figure is particularly remarkable 
in that the Treaty of Rome makes no 
clear provision entrusting the Commun- 
ity with responsibility for environmen- 
tal protection. 

The Luxembourg reform package clar- 
ifies the legal position for the first time in 
31) years. Specific provision is to be made 
for tlie main features of a uniform envi- 
Fonmental policy. Wilhelm Harter 

(Diu Well. Itnnn, 17 IvhriKiry IVSft) 


Bundesrat go-ahead for tougher 
static emission regulations 


T he CDU/CSU majority in ihe Btni- 
desr.il has approved the revised 
version of. atmospheric pollution. regul- 
ations. with SPD Liintler rejecting the 
provisions as inadequate. 

The new regulations are a compro- 
mise negotiated with the Federal gov- 
ernment after the Bundesrai approved 
70 amendments to the government’s 
proposals last autumn. 

Some amendments envisaged much 
stricier limits than originally proposed.. 
The compromise package was negotiat- 
ed with CDU/CSU Lander only, SPD 
Liiniier object ing strongly. 

The new regulations will, it is 
claimed, lead to a drastic reduction in 
static emission, particularly of heavy 
metal, sulphur dioxide, nitric oxide and 
dust. 

About 50,000 firms will be required 
to install equipment reducing their pol- 
lution output to technically feasible le- 
vels over an eight-year period. 

The Bonn Interior Ministry says this 


will require investment mtaMing an esti- 
mated DM inhn at least. 

The. . CDU/CSU . majq.rity; rejected, 
SPD proposals that would have meant 
even stricter provisions on some counts. 

In two resolutions the Federal gov- 
ernment was called on to launch pilot 
projects to lest without delay the extent 
to which new techniques could percept- 
ibly reduce ammonia emission and puri- 
fy factory farming emission. 

The Bundesrat also approved, de- 
spite strong Opposition represent- 
ations, plans to build new autobahns 
and trunk roads over the next 1 0 years. 

By 1996 a total of DM5 lbn is to be 
invested in trunk roadbuilding pro- 
grammes, half for new roads, half for 
maintenance of the existing network. 

In the final debate there was a further 
clash over the mediation process.set in 
motion by the Federal government to re- 
concile differences of opinion between it 
and the Lauder. 

dpa 

(Mannheimer Morgen, 22 February 1986) 
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Who manufactures what? : ■' 1 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special i 
sources of supply, cut costs* by 
buying at lower prices. ; 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an ■ ; 
encyclopaedia: < , 

Products,, including 9,6(30 tr$d6 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically,' complete wfthj 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. .. 

1,400 paijes A4, IhdfiXed In ' ■ 
English and French: 5 

Price: PM90.95 post free Ijn v ; . , 
Germany, DM100 elf abroad., 

Airmail extra, ' 1 • ' • •' 




Water pollution 
— stricter 
safeguards 

B oth industry and agriculture must be 
bound by stricter regulations on wa- 
ter pollution, experts, environmentalists 
and trade unionists agreed at the Bundes- 
tag hearing on amendments to the Water 
Resources Act. 

The Confederation Of German Indus- 
try in contrast sees no need for. further 
amendments, whereas the National 
Far'rtiers Union concedes that farming' 
ertn contribute toward pollution of water 
resources. 

But farmers feel they are legally enti- 
tled to compensation for damage suf- 
fered from any legislation that limits the 
use of fertilisers and makes them no long- 
er able to cultivate the land ns they sec fit. 

Amendments drafted by the Bonn In- 
terior Ministry are aimed at making it ea- 
sier for the Lei nder lo set up statutory wa- 
ter protection areas. These are areas 
where fnrmers can be ordered to limit 
their use of fertilisers. 

The most important amendment 
planned is, as the Ministry sees it. that of- 
fenders who pollute waterways by pump- 
ing effluent into them will be required to 
purify effluent in accordance with the le- 
vel of technological development. 

Professor Jurgen Snlzwedol. a Bonn 
University legal expert, said the credibil- 
ity of water protection policy depended 
to a large extent, given the growing nil r- 
iite count in ground water, on whether 
legislation effectively brought overfertili- 
sation to a halt. 

He felt the measures planned by the 
Federal .government were inadequate. 
Roughly II per cent of the country 
needed to be zoned as water protection 
areas, yet for years only 4.8 per cent had 
been listed. 

Nothing was being done that might up- 
set farmers who stood to be affected. 

The Freiburg eco-institute mentioned 
the “explosive" increase in nitrate pollu- 
tion in areas where fruit, vegetables and 
wine were grown and cattle were raised. 

It expressed regret that the Federal 
government had scrapped, after repre- 
sentations from the Agriculture Ministry, 
plans to include an overfertilisation pro- 
vision in the Water Resources Act 
amendments. 

No fewer than 800 of the 6,000 water- 
works iq the Federal Republic handled 
water with a nitrate count higher than the 
planned limit of 50 milligrams per litre of 
tap water. 

Gerda Slrack 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 18 February 1986) 
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Golden Bear for 
Stammheim at 
Berlin festival 


Director , Reinhard HaulT was awarded 
this year’s Golden Bear at the Berlin 
Film Festival, the 36th, for his film 
Stammheim. The Silver Bear went to 
the Italian film The Mass Is Over, di- 
rected by Nanni Moretli. Russian direc- 
tor Gcorgi Shengclaya was given a Sil- 
ver Bear for (he best-directed film, The 
Journey of a Young Composer. 

S tnmmhcinv Reinhard Hnufft" film 
based on the court records of .the 
Baadcr-Mcinhof trial pf Germany’s 
RAF urban guerrillas in Stuttgart (see 
The German Tribune No. 1215 of 23 
February 1986), was n controversial 
Golden. Bear-winner. Its cincmntic rc- 
Icvnncc was far outweighed by its socio- 
political .significance. 

It was also plausible to give an award 
to Georgi Shengalayn’s The Journey of a 
Young Composer, which in a masterly 
constructed sequence of events tells a 
sod-absurd story from pro- revolution- 
ary Russia. 

After a rebellion against the Tsar's 
regime a ; young composer roams 
through Georgia with a phonograph cob. 

I c cling old folk tunes. 

His guide, an alcoholic given to 
boasting, lets it be known that the com- 
poser, a totally non-political artist, is a 
secret revolutionary. 

The Tsar's police get to hear of this 
and rampage through the homes of 
those who had given him shelter making 
arrests, torturing and murdering. 

This is more in line with contempor- 
ary life than the film from Japan by Ma- 
sahiro Shinoda, awarded a Silver Bear 
entitled Gonza the Lancer. 

An underemployed samurai buys his 
way into a secret tea ceremony where he 
marries the daughter- of the man- who 
holds the secret.- 

Gonza is suspected of having an affair 
with the tea-man’s wife. He runs off with 
her and li pursued by the tea-man. As 
expected the story ends with the omi- 
nous flash of the samurai’s sword. 

For reasons not quite clear the jury 
gave a special prize to the Italian film 
The Mass is Over by Nanni Moretti, 
who wrote and directed it and played 
the main role. 

A priest who has lived for ten years 
on a small Island returns to Rome and 
sees that the Eternal City is very differ- 
ent from how he had imagined it on his 
peaceful isle. • . 

There are empty churches and renegade 
pnests. divorce and abortion and many 
other terrible things in the Eternal City. 

In an odd way he is immature and re- 
tires resignedly to a remote parish in the 
mountains where the world is still pious 
and easily comprehended. 

. The prize that the jury awarded to 
Moretti’s film in a moment of weakness 
could well have been given to a far more 
deserving Italian film, Una Weclmiffl- 
crsCamorra. 

She had to be satisfied with a prize 
rrom the International Prbtcsiant Film 
Jury and an award shared with Ihc Are-’ 
cminc film La Storift Oflciat given by 
the International Forum of Young Film- 
Makers. 

■ The citation reads: “Lina We rtmBllei 1 

displays with pa.ssipn and precision, and 



. Young Film-Makers’ forum looks 
at Latin America 


THE ARTS 


Gina Lollob/jglda of the . Jury with- 
festival, director Moritz da Hadeln 
and film director Reinhard Hpuff. 

...(Pboiq: AP) 

in an atmosphere of violence, the acti- 
vities of the Camorra' in Naples Where 
sriiall children are forced into drug ad- 
diction and death." 

The citation'continues: “The'jury can 
find no justification for the mothers who' 
lake justice into their own hands to 
solve their problems, but their action is 
understandable as the last resort of life 
against death." 

ft could be added that this film is also 
a splendidly made, emotional produc- 
tion for the cinema - Lina Wertmiiller 
is good at that. 

Th® t j Uf y only “mentioned with 
praise" the Romanian contribution Paso 
Doble and not even that for the touch- 
ing Spanish film The Red-haired Theo 
and Trouble in Mind from the USA. 

It was a matter of some satisfaction, 
however, that at least the performance of 
ChadOtte Valandrey in Vera BelmonPs 
Franco-German production. Red Kisses 
was honoured with a Silver Bear. 

Valandrey is a very, young actreri and 
she portrays convincingly the compli- 
cated awakening process of a young girl 
who comes to realise that' Stalin is not 
the godlike figure she has been taught to 
see him as. ■ 

She makes this discovery by close ob- 
servation of the world around her and in 

X.o™a!?her. CyniCal ^ 

This brilliant film is a real discovery 
one of the few to emerge from the pro- 
gramme of entries to this year’s Berlin 
festival. 

Munich director Herbert Achternbusch 
was certainly not in the running for a prize 
with his marathon production Heilt Hitler, ' 
a pun on the Nazi salute. 

Fault can be found with the jury deci- 
sions for this or that film, but not with 
their rejection of this three-hour-long 
monster, although Achternbusch knows 
how to irritate and fascinate audiences 
well enough. 

In an incredible way he has collected 
together In this, his latest film, bits and 
pieces of German reality since the battle 
for Stalingrad. 

No-one who knows his work will be 
surprised that a late returner from the 
Russian prisoner-of-war camps .sees 
post-war, re-built Munich, life?, post- 
war, re-built Stalingrad and the Federal 
pepubhe. as if they were put up by Nazi 
architects fora Hitler In a plaster cast. > 


B erlin and other film festivals guar- 
antee full houses for films unlikely 
to be a commercial success elsewhere. 

Within the festival framework the 
Young Film-Makers' Forum, organised 
by co-directQf Ulrich Gregor, is som- 
ething of a seismosgraph of internation- 
al cinematographic output. 

Films shown, are not entered for the 
Gold or Silver Bear awards, so they can 
be discussed more openly and radically 
in the context of new trends in film- 
making. 

The forum presupposes keen. cinema- 
goers. willing to, ,run the risk of seeing 
unknown films with the emphasis on ex- 
periment and commitment. 

That presupposes a great deal of pati-, 
ence, partly because many films are ex- 
tremely long. Oddly enough, in an open-, 
ing scene pf Shuji Terayama’s Farewell. 
Ark dozens of clocks are buried. 

This film, shown earlier in Cannes, is. 
typical of (jie programme and range at 
this year’s Berljn forum. : 

Inspired by Gabriel Garcia Marquez’ 
Hundred Years of Solitude, Farewell 
Ark. builds a bridge between Latin Am- 
erican and Japanese myths, arguably 
surprising Europeans rather than fos- 
tering understanding. 

Against the background of the age of 
enlightenment it is extremely difficult to 
appreciate more than superficially the 
sensual and poetic imagery of this and 
other films from Asia. 

ft tells the tale of a tragic young cou- 
ple who are the laughing stock of their 
village because the husband is unable to 

remove his wife's chastity belt. 

But this is merely the outward frame- 
work. Archaic symbols' and avant-garde 


.. *■* » Hosier cast. 

a ® Unous P ress conference as. a 
substitute for the Golden Bear he knew 

■ vvasn ' t going to gel. That’s just what 
you would expect of Achternbusch. 
j Hellmut Kptschenre\ither • 

•' - (MannjiQiiner MftTBfn, 27 February . 1986) 


ideas are combined in a fascinating sym- 
biosis of passion and despair. ' ' ‘ • * 

It may be Said t 6 reflect the nearness 
to death of the poet and writer Terayn- 
ma, who died after long and serious ill- 
ness just before the film Was premiered. 

1 'As tin pfcst occasions the forum con- 
centrated oh Latin America, showing 
11 films produced since the restoration 
of democracy in Argentina two years 
ago. 

They included Luis Puenzo's La His- 
toria Oficial, which was nominated for 
an Oscar. 

■Werner Schroeter’s. De I’Argentine 
serves as a fine introduction to the verve 
and enthusiasm of Argentine film-mak- 

of oppressio ° Fk 3gain after ^ ar | 

Schroeter deals with the fate of peo- 
ple who disappeared during the years of 

W kin^ ™ le and intei ^i ev V s t hpi r qext- 

The fi !m is not a straightforward do*}-! 
umentary< It wouldn’tibe, a film made. by 
Werner Schroeter.. . v-'i .!••>.' .m,,.. 

, He puts- together fiotional scenes of 
.fantasy and satire}! h^siEvita Perpn pef- 
jform on stage and provocatively u^qn- 
Iders w fiat, the Church flndlVesshaveto 
i answer ■for, ' ■ ■ ■ 1 M K . ' • • 

Claude Lanzmann's Shoah towers 
'like a monolith amid th? forum fend the 
entire Berlin film festival.! . ... .j . i. -* . ri . 


Holocaust (Shoah is the Hebrew «g 
for destruction) we lire shown conco 
tration camp footage or scenes rta 
scuting concentration camp life, 
Lnnzmnnn in contrast uses stub 
but extremely effective means of 5 
ing memories and dismay. As ones 
vivor snys early in the film: “No-oneq 
possibly imagine what went on here.’ 

“We are nil only people," belt 
says, “and want to live, which is whji 
have to forget.” 

But when victims, killers, fellow 
vefiefs and eye-witnesses recall the), 
on green fields where concww*)i 
c n hips stood within living memory Hi 
ns though the places ihemselve id 
their talcs. 

They are tales of death by the dta, 
of dn appalling past that Germans in 
still keen to forget, as receilt iasunce 
have shown. 

More can be said about Lanzmi 
superb film technique when Shoaiswi- 
nliscd on Channel Three of GermanTY 
in a few weeks' time (why not on (is- 
nel One?). 

Yet surely a civilised country 
to be in a position to screen this iro? 
film in its cinemas. SPD leader Wl 
B randt at least Sent a greetings telegrz 
apologising for being unable to alter, 
the premiere. 

Films that break the convention 
bounds of cinema, such as Shoah i 
Heimat (which was over 10 hours loni 
or, coming this summer at the Munid 
film festival. Fathers and Sons, Berha 
Sinkel's lengthy film about IG Farbc 
painfully underscore the limitations d 
film festival. 

That leaves only the task of record! 
the varied> events that went on' duff- 
this year's 1 Berlin festival. Many lilt 
shown were a-;record of everyday t 
like Louis Malle's God’s Country. 

We are shown through the eyes ofi 
• European director the American way« 
life as exemplified by a small town i 
Minnesota. 

The striking feature of Malle’s sp 
proach is his comparison of fool# 
shot in 1979 with footage shot fast y#< 
demon.st rating the influence of the 
tical atmosphere on people over & 
yen rs. ■ ... ■ . - 

A contrasting film was Rq»N*® r ' 
wee’s Sherman’s March, vM#** *® 
to show viewers how General SbctniJ 
gradually took the Civil War to the eta* 
inn population .Gpnfeder® 6 ^ 
states. T' 

But -soon abandons.-^ 

documentary approach and dealrj£ 
strictly private and personal matteif 
He photographs women and 
the road' and falls in 
He talks about the financial problc®,: 
that make it so difficult for him to 
; on making the film. 

; He relaxes .on a sunshlne ; .iilW^ ^ 
j ing a Robinson ;Chiso,e cffjnpW' 
j with a Gi^l. Friday, ’for the canu^i^Jj 
j explains why lie is so worried ftbbiM* | 

I risk of nuclear war. ;■! 

i Initially It all' sounds -spfflii®*^ 

I like a sudden departure, and this N 
! taneity l$,un(leYscored by shalc^ 1 ’ 

• camera. -.■5# , *' "* * \ ■ ^ ^ 

’ But retelling Sh'eripah’s.l 
. later seen fq 

Ru thle tlm. . L 


The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra’s 
triumph under Christoph von Dohnany 


: ‘."SlX/rfKv- 





T he Cleveland Symphony Orchest- 
ra's tour of Europe under its con- 
ductor-in-chief Christoph von Dohna- 
nyi is already being hailed as. a' triumph. 

Both at the new Gast cig ar tscerjt re in. 
Munich and the Beethovenhaile in Bonn 
audiences .have been entranced by the 
performances this ensemble lias given. 

The orchestra did not butter up its 
audiences. They played Charles Ives' 
puzzling , five-minute-long piece The 
Unanswered Question. Then in Munich 
they played Mendelssohn's difficult Ital- 
ian Symphony along with Schumann's 
unwieldy Second.’ 

In Bonn they gave Mozart's Oboe 
Concerto and Anton Bruckner's Third.' 

These are not orchestral show-off 
programmes, music to please the 
crowds. This is music that should alle- 
gedly not be included in concert tours. ■ 
Christoph von Dohnanyi is laughing 
up his sleeve at' the enormous success he 
has had,. 

In the early. 1980s there were ru- 
mours that the Cleveland was looking- 
for a German conductor to succeed the 
unlucky. Lorin Maazel. Could it be 
Tennstedt? Sawallisch? Giclen? No-one 
thought of Dohnanyi. 

His career had taken him Irom 
Liibeck ;o Kassel, io West German Ra- 
dio, Cologne and the head of the opera 
in Frankfurt and finally the Hamburg 
Staatsoper. Nevertheless he did not 
seem cut out to be a major international 
conductor. 

Or was it that he preferred the leeth- 
grinding obedience given him by his 
German orchestras. 

One of his main reasons for leaving 
Hamburg was differences of opinion 
with the orchestra. 

The Cleveland and Dohnanyi have 
been looking for one another and have 
now Found each other. 

His contract with the orchestra runs 
until 1988 but- 'there is no doubt that 
their association will extend into the 
1990s. ■ ■■-. . .. 

The first LPs Dohnanyi and the 
Cleveland have made together, Dvo- 
rak s 8 th Symphony on the Decca label, 
just been issued.-. ■ . .. . 




1 Banal coincidences are transfo.*- -! 

• - Continued on. pafle. 13^^. 


,the Nazis, jmqrview]n gi victirhs : hh'd 
ipamp staff For niiie arid a half hOiirs.' ^' 

I: : Jn Other documentaries about . the 


Continued from pagi 7 ; i! ’ 

four per cent, but 
ority to cost , 99 

As a result of losses it- was 
months ago to introduce an immediate, 
rationalisation- and cost reduction pro-; 
gramme. Zumwinkcl. was then only; an. 
adviser. He said| that this, saved tens of 
millions last year. With turnover a good, 
DM3p.0m down Josses, would, otherwise 
have amounted to yv^li ovqr,PM10pm. 

Certainly Zumwinkol is- well aware: 
that ,Gretq Schickepanz # will still: be 
standing by bis, side. for,:a,,few : more; 
years, and not just with encouraging 
wprd^, ,Sb? has m.qde it abundantly clear 
that she dpes not ipiend wholly tq tftke a 
backseat pueilq. Shq >yapts “sUH. to 
be involved. ^nj^'e^rm and to partiqp-, 
ate in fundamentals.” ' ' .. i( . ( ^ 

•■ •.'--V .i -. ( j Hemntw.Bossenecker 
■■■''; ■ (Dle Zelr, Hapiburgii28 February J 986) 


Records are an important additional, 
source of income for American orchest- 
ras. which by German standards aren’t 
subsidised. . 

The -famous- Cleveland conductor- 
George Szell was very active in the re- 
cording studios with the orchestra. . 

George Szell,, who took over the 
Cleveland in 1946 and- was its conduc- 
tor^ n-.chief. until his death in 1 970, built 
it up from a provincial ensemble to an 
orchestra of international rank. 

His successors have had to measure 
up to him. Lorin Maazel did not. 

Dohnanyi does not only have Hun- 
garian origins in common with Szell but 
lie also has a knife-sharp musical intel- 
ligence, with a mixture of lightness and 
elan oh the one hand, and discipline and 
strength on the other. j. 

An orchestra that for 25 years put up 
with the sarcasm and mockery of a Szell- 
is not going to be fazed by Dohnanyi's 
occasional bouts of arrogance. 

The orchestra plays beautifully. A 
forte in Bruckner’s 3rd is cul off with- 
out any disturbing echo. The violins 
play 11 counterphra.se as if it were Mo- 
zart. The sound hangs in the air, lingers 
for a few bars, dynamically precise. 

The sound is not as if it came from 
human hands, but as if it were from an 
elect ronicnlly-cont rolled Computer. 

The Cleveland’s Bruckner was ele- 
gant and light with rhythmic finesse. It 
was truly Austrian music from the lru- 
dition of Mozart and Schubert. 1 

Other conductors have brought out 
in Bruckner the pathos, the haze, the 
flooding sound of the organ. They were 
slender, polyphonic interpretations. 
They never captivated as Dohnanyi 
did. 

The spectacular effects are 
achieved, of course, by the superb 
playing of the orchestra members, par- 
ticualarly the brass. But preserving 


1 


such a quality is the work of the con- 
ductor. 

It was clever to contract John Mack 
to play the Mozart Oboe Concerto on 
the tour. 

He is an experienced performer, 
who played the solo part so that the or- 
chestra could provide the most tender 
accompaniment.' ' 

' But this Mozart was 'smooth and siiigu- 
latly unappealing to 'Hie eirtotioris.A con- 
cert by the Cleveland appeals first and 

foremost to reason. ' 0 . , " , D 

Reinhard Beuth 

(Die Wdt, Bonn, 25 February 1986) 



Christoph von Dohnanyi 

(Photo: Pcier Pciisch) 


Two-woman ballet team poke 
fun at male prejudice 


'Two Womens starring Rotraut'da;Nsve 
hausr In Hamburg .. 


T wo Women, the latest ballet starring 
and written by Rntraut de Neve and 
He id run Vielhauer, deals with how 
women’s behaviour provokes chauvinis- 
tic responses and perpetuates this rep- 
ressive mechanism. 

Men are not the focal point of atten- 
tion, although the hierarchies which 
they embody are the derided targets of 
the ballet's choreographic sallies. 

It is with a parodied image dial they 
enlighten the audience. 

Ai a business party, a bald old mail 
l reals his spouse as his personal proper- 
ty. while she is also .-obviously, available 
to the junior manager. 

In another scene he casually spreads 
his wife’s legs — his face hidden under a 
mask — and pulls out a symbolic hen, 
appropriately seasoned and prepared. 

Two Women was first put on a few 
months ago as a production of the 
Deutsches Schauspielhaus, Hamburg, at 
the Kampnagelfabrlk. 

In the play, Rotraut de Neve acts first 
of all the dominat- 
ing active male 
part. The dancer 
Heidrun Vielhauer 
puis herself, at 
first, in the role of 
the patient wife, 
i She accepts every? 
thing without re : 
sistance, though 
she does react to 
male, rebukes. La- 
ter on, she changes 
| ' her contour with a 
costume. With her 


|, ^Jihj body,, hidden 
,in a double-breast- 
ed suit*; i . she 
qhanges into a 
man.. It is.'hqt t^e," 
role allocation 1 
which is important ■ 
in <thjs icoljage 
.scored by RQdiger * 
Hiirter — (but. the 
role behaviour ofi ■ 
the linguistically 
expressive dark- 
haired actress add 
the trill ' blonde : 

season^ will see 

^nd Heldriin Vlel- them at the Btemer' * 
(Photo: dpa). Theater, following.... 


Reinhiid Hoffmann. They are intent on 
staying together. 

They take on every male prejudice, 
using slightly overplayed cabaret and 
dunce. 

They use their versatility u* uninhihi- 
ledly, continually change their charac- 
terisation. At the end of the play they 
free themselves horn socially defined 
roles. 

Then, in one of the play's most beau- 
tiful scenes, they push their emancipa- 
tion game to a point where they blend 
together. Two women of different back- 
grounds who want thejsame thing. 

Their artistic partnership came about 
by accident. Rotraut de Neve came to 
Hamburg via Lucerne. Bremen, Co- 
logne and Frankfurt. 

She says, “I have always understood 
my profession in a physical way, and not 
just as a linguistic form of expression 
which can be pretentious. 

“On the other hand, I am interested in 
every kind of responsibility which is im- 
portant for the invention of one’s own 
work. 

“I am not a frustrated actress. How- 
ever, I have always had the feeling of be- 
ing underchrillenged ” 

Heidrun Vielhauer was trained as a : 
classical dancer at the Essen Folkwang 
School. Later she was co-founder of the j 
Rainbow Dance Theatre and choreog- j 
rap her at the Berliri Dance Factory. ' 
She says: “Acting and language have; 
always fascinated me., We tried already! 
i in small doses to use language in ourj 
dance, plays. - > ... • •: -,.i ! 

But we were quickly confronted with • 
J^rMriybfc^ gays yp too pasily. i 
iWas then delighted to work with I 
Rotraut de Neve and Imogen Kogge on ! 
“per $c j|jei’f iivHarii b.wrg, ” j 

iBoth want to continue their research j 
jfor another three years. They want an! 
"rin^mble of i5 "otaP danders and ac- i 
tori: ' ' " P' 1, ; 

The contrast between language and ^ 

■i mpvefiiepb.shoald: provide the creative ; 
energy, Heidrun wants a dance form’ 

, which allows one to evolve- from thei 

other. Themes are no problem. ; ' 

Rotraut de Neve says: “I am bored ' 
with the conflict between man andi 
woman. I am interested in possibilities \ 
for understanding, '.f find > the struggle 
; bepy.eeij t^emoutof date.” 

'■ ; - TfdrtmutRegitz . I 

:l ; r i J : (RhdiilKAer&cikur/Chrlst und Welt, ■ 

■ ■ - ‘ ;• Bonn, 1 March 1986) * 
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EDUCATION 


Waldorf School founder Rudolf Steiner 
was born 125 years ago 


Waldorf schools don't advertise, yet Ru- 
dolf Steiner and the ventures he sired 
are nourishing. He was born 125 years 
ngo. The J1r5t Waldorf school was 
founded over 60 years ago, in 1919. 
Ten years ago there were only 1 00 Wal- 
dorf schools around the world; now 
(here arc 350. How do they differ from 
slate schools? How did schools come 
about? What was. their objective In the 
past? Wliat arc they today? 

A long with the first advanced civilis- 
ations came the first recognisable 
schools. Writing, reading and arith- 
metic were taught. 

There had been education before 
that, pnrnllcl to the development of 
cnrlicr cultures, in the form of bravery 
rites and others. 

The young also had to team reli- 
gious taboos, to be admitted to hunting 
groups. 

Those who. failed ‘ were excluded. 
They still are. Without a school diplo- 
ma, one cannot study or be trained, 
and remains on the bottom rung of the 
social ladder. 

Accordingly to behavioural science, 
mail is an open system. He can only 
survive ns an ndull in a group, after 
having acquired the necessary rules 
and knowledge. 

Parents try to form their children ac- 



cording to their ideas and to pass their 
knowledge on to them. 

The stricter ordering of education 
ran parallel to the arrival of the mod- 
ern ISfh century state. The state want.- 
ed people for the army, administration 
and the gradually flourishing economy. 

The Prussian state had to use retired 
non-commissioned officers ns teach- 
ers. The King personally inspected his 
schools. 

But when it was realised that child- 
ren were not miniature adults and 
thought and. perceived differently ac- 
cording to their age, a gradual change 
came about. 

Today, there is still a lack of aware- 
ness of the findings of developmental 
psychology and education science. 

Few parents are aware, of the special 
needs of their children; they bring 
them up as they themselves were edu- 
cated. If ps children they were pun- 
ished, they also punish, and if they 
were treated in n loving way, they act 
the same way. 

Educationalists maintain that 
whereas people read books on rearing 
animals, they mostly believe in letting 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
'works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, . 
Humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
. of thunderstorms. 

These figures comp/led'over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and Tor scientific research. , . 

Basic facts und figures for every country in the world form u preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate. ■ 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. ‘ 

Four volumes are available: 

• ■North and South America. 172 pp„ DM 22.80: • 

Ask/ Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80: 

Africa, |.10pp., DM I4.KD: 

■ Europe/ USSR. 240 pp.. DM 24.X0 

i . • ' ; 

Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-62Q0 Wiesbaden I 


nature take its course with their child- 
ren. • • • 

The widespread uncritical attitude 
of parents can be observed in kinder- 
gartens and schools. They usually dis- 
play little curriculum interest. 

They even tolerate some teachers' 
refusals of admittance of having a say. 

Teacher training isalso not always 
ideal. It is still possible for a future 
schoolteacher to: have studied for six 
years without having physically taught 
children. 

Theoretical knowledge of child 
development is for many not a univers- 
ity requirement. . . r 

It is therefore not surprising that ab-* 
surd ideas from universities end up im 
schools, a drastic example was the in- 
troduction of set theory. Gradually it- 
clandestinely disappeared from pri- 
mary schools. 

It is not surprising that increasing 
numbers of parents are refusing to ac- 
cept the gap .between schools and the 
needs of their children. 

Many have turned to the doctrine of 
Rudolf Steiner and the Waldorf 
schools influenced by him. In many 
ways they are astonishingly modern, 
despite being over 60 years old. 

Steiner was born to Austrian parents- 
on 27 February. 1861, in Krnljevac 
bordering on Yugoslavia and Hungary. 
He grew up there, ; 

In .1879 he attended ,lhe Technical. 
University in Vienna. From 1890 he 
lived for several years, in Weimar as a 
researcher at Goethe’s , and Schiller's, 
archives. , 

He moved, to Berlin in 1897 and 
died; on, 30 March- 1?25 after long 
years of travel and lecturing. 

At the turn of the century he began 
in Berlin to develop anthroposophy, a 
mystical theory which tries to. combine 
reincarnation and Christian thought. 

The doctrine is less of a dogma and 
more an allusion , to a healthy way of 
life, it involves ' itself .in agriculture, 
medicine and art. 

A cigarette factory called ‘'Waldorf. 
Astoria” gay? the Waldorf schools 
their name. Its managinbg director, 
Emil Molt, was a follower of the doc-, 
trine, and secured Steiner’s services 
for his first school. 


Marks abolished jj 

The schb’of^re still run on this • 
model. There are many differences be- 
tween Waldorf and other schools. . 

Schooling lasts 12' years for all pu- ■ 
pils. There is no dividing tip the differ-* 
enl streams. The . children remain, in ; 
contact with each other from the : first! 
to last class. . ; . 

There is no marking. Instead, at, the ' 
end of the year pupils receive charab- ! 
ter assessments. V .. ;■ 

The children are taught byjiist one " 
teacher from the first to the eighth 
class, in the main subject?. Glass begins' 
every day with flute music and a class 
poem. English and French are. taught 
from the first class on. . 

1 , The lessons take place 'in so-called;* 
several-weekly periods- A subject 1?? 
taught .for the entire period and' then 
another one follows. 1 t 



MODERN LIVING 


Father — the first man in 

I’s life 



Rudolf Steiner 


Great emphasis is put on special 
movement and, craft skills which, w 
not taught. in normal schools. All Ins- 
ons are to be artistically inspired. 

After the eighth class, the pupils jet 
new teachers. They then tackle .agricul- 
ture and industry. 

The teachers of the junior c'iW ' 
are trained at special Waldorf so* 
nars. The main-subject teachers haul 
degree and additional Steiner trainin 
Their salaries are about a third le‘> 
than those of state school teachers. 

The financing and recruitment of ev- 
ery school and teacher results from 
parent initiative. Pnrent-teacher con- 
tact is very close. 

• The teachers who supervise the lust 
eight classes regulate student admis- 
sions. 

"Th© school fees arc un usually, higt 
The parents have to work out te 
themselves in relation to their meow 
They pay at ( least DM l’50 per month 
Thereii nomaximuni. 

The Waldorf schools deny being ide- 
ological .schools wliere anthroposoph) 
is taught — . though the teachers ha« 
duties and live and think according t< 
the doctrine. 

, They wpnt to nurture the children) 
growth with knowledge. Knowjcdg* 
should.be absorbed and. not crammed 

Lnrge classes with sometimes 
than 40 pupils nrc considered d** |V 
able. They should foster the iff wlKU 

tion of different tomperament*iffl”* 

ability to socialise. The bett*Frf“®® nW 
afo urged to help the weakeriones- 

The atmosphere, docs -strike' 
as being relaxed and: anJriety-frt*.- T? ' 
schools average abdut 500 pupils » 
are easily surveyable. 

Unlik^ the hayracks- like .forj^O' 
many state sjchooU, The buildi/”* 1 
friendly.-" < ' > 

isei- 


friendly 
The educational aims appear so 
sible, one wonders why the ■■notion 
schools have not borrowed from 
positive aspects, such --as the i reli8 i, j*i 
of the importance of marking.’ . , 

It seems unreasonable to mirk*J£; 
jects like gymnastics, drawing 
sic. And the arbitrary nattire of 
ing Germdn 'essays : his bifeir bOrt 1 ®’**’ 
by several investigations.. ! 

Above all the close -'parenH e jjjS 
contact should be-'a model fof '6*™ 
schools! ■ ! 

1 Admittedly', f he idlepiogy'behJnj 

Waldorf ' method , ’ with i t s eutWa 




and unusual door designs, foto®* 
chines ' Across ‘to outsiders as { 

Strang . e -::.' 

■ ■ : *■ ’(Lflbeofcr Nacfcriohietf % 




P sychologists' interviews show how 
important fathers are in a daugh- 
ter's upbringing. Many who have not got 
on well with their father have developed 
problems as a result. 

' Martina, 16, says she had little to do 
with her father. He always shirked im- 
portant decisions. She could have bene- 
fited from his attention and advice. But 
he was never there when he was needed. 

Kirstin, 1*8. feels much the same. 
When she has problems she.gqqs to her 
!mother. Sl\e always wanted.' to j earn 
from her father, lo.be like him and to re- 
ceive emotional recognition. But she 
forgives him because of his workload. 

Andrea, 14, however, cannot really 
forgive. Her father left home when she 
was 1 2 and her two sisters were 14 and 
15. He never made any effort , to gel to 
know them. 

Andrea has not been able to get over 

Continued from page 10 

into a shrewd, no-holds-barred view of 
everyday American life that was one of 
the most entertaining films shown in 
Berlin. - • — 

Reflection about the German way of 
life is a feature of modern German 
films too, although there was no major 
German film at Berlin this year. 

Hartmut Bitomsky deals in his docu- 
mentary Reichsnutobahn with the 
background to and riinulisalion of au- 
tobahn' • construction in the Third 
Reich. 

Thomas Carles So Long Cowboy 
probes the Americanisation of the av- 
erage German, while Ulrike Otlinger 
takes a 270-miiuile look at China — 
The Arts — Everyday Life. 

Small wonder many cinemagoers felt 
her film was a little overlong. Many 
German ] and European avant-garde 
films lack vitality and dedication. 

Both were plentifully in evidence in 
Paul Leduc’s Mexican film Frida — A 
Living Still Life, 'the story of Frida 
Kahlo, the painter and companion of 
Diego Rivera. 

With passion and impact Leduc 
shows how committed she was to the 
cause of social, justice, how she-sufr- 
fered, her relationship with Rivera and 
their mutual friendship with Trotsky. 

dispenses entirely ’w.ith ( jealr 
tsm, ofttlng his. approach on, the frer 
quently traumatic, , despairing . paipr 

1f gs r, Fri da Kahlo. and relying in the 
silent film manner oh 
pression of tl 

Frida is arguably the flneSi 
aesthetically Satisfying film shown at 
the Berlin forum. Peter Greenaway’s A 
Zed hnd Two Noughts is also worth 
mentioning. 

The title is a riddle clearly indicating 
the word zoo, and his bizarre film is set 
itf a 'zoo.' * ■ : 

It is as subtle as his last full-length 
filth, shown in Germany as Der Kon-. 
trakt des Zeichners (TheAhist’k Con- 
tract), dealing with a'mutdef in : an 18th 
, century English country house:-. 

Greenaway’s latest film shows him 
■ to be one of thezmost stimulating, im- 
aginative and subtle cbhtemporary Eu- 
| ropean film directors. \ • 

1 '■ • ' • • . • Roland Keller 

! " ' • • (SlimgarterZeltungj 25 February 1986) 



it. As a daughter she feels to blame for 
his running off. Her mother has a friend, 
and she feels abl£ to relate to him. 

Munich journalist Karin Arndt, who 
writes children's- books, has written a 
new book called The First Man in My 
Life. It deals with the sqbject of father; 
daughter relations. 

She interviewed women from all 
walks of life and age groups who above 
all else wanted to talk about their early 
painful experiences with their fathers. 
Unlike Andrea they had no friend to 
relate to. 

It should have been no surprise that 
so many women agreed to be inter- 
viewed. Admittedly a large portion 
withdraw their consent for fear that 
their fathers might read the interview. 

Fear plays an Important role in most 
father-daughter relationships. A 34- 
year-old judge with two children backed 
down. She was afraid of hurting her fa- 
ther. When asked how often he had hurt 
her, she replied: “1 have nothing to say; 
he was never there." 

Such admissions are alarming when 
one considers the role a father has in the 
life of a young girl. Whether he wants 
her or not. is affectionate or brutal, 
makes, himself available or is with- 
drawn. he is the first man in his daugh- 
ter's life. 

He is her representation pf manhood. 
Ultimately he embodies knowledge and 
environment. He is guidance and the 
judge of performance and profession. 

Frau Arndt says fathers are admired 
as gods because they are never there. 
They exercise their power over the 
daughter through the mother. . 

When an adult woman goes looking 
for a man or partner the ideal of the fa- 
ther is always in mind. 

One twice-divorced woman had 
dreamt, and still does, of a big, affec- 
tionate father- carrying her in his arms. 
Because she had only experienced her 


father as absent she erected this illu- 
sionary vision of him. Her vision would 
now be more realistic, if she had contin- 
ually witnessed his failings as a father. 

Another -woman admitted to having 
life-long sexual fears, shyness, and un- 
case in male company. 

American psychologist £. M. He-ther- 
ington has been researching the father- 
daughter syndrome for years. She con- 
firms that girls, who have lost their fa- 
ther through death or divorce show 
states of sexual tensldn, which are ex- 
pressed through provocative, challeng- 
ing behaviour in the company of men or 
youths of similar age. 

Girls who have lost their father by 
the age of five often seek to be disci- 
plined by others. Such girls are also 
more dependent on recognition than 
qth^rs, A. large proportion. have early 
phaysical contact with mett;,:' . , : ■ 

For many women not just paternal 
absence but the trauma of child moles- 
tation is the source of their problems. 
Other women had to endure their fa- 
ther's belief in the educational value of 
punishment. 

Of course not all fathers are violent. 
But many miss the initial opportunity 
of developing a relationship with their 
daughters. After infancy those who fail 
to perceive a child’s needs miss out on 
having a positive influence on the 
child. 

Therefore, the contribution of the fa- 
ther to the social and intellectual deve- 
lopment of the child, though unlike the 
mother's, is considerable. 

Psychologists have long known that 
daughters with positive father-relations 
are self-confident, mix well and can 
handle new situations and people. 

Research shows how fathers and 
mothers influence intellectual develop- 
ment in different ways. Tho -father-con 1 - 
tributes through playing and the mother 
through verbal stimulation. 

Taking all this into account, the con- 
fessions in Karin Arndt's book are not 
just allocations of blame. They are bet- 
ter described as cries for a father's love, 
understanding and recognition and per- 
haps testify to a desire to come to an un- 
derstanding with him. 

Writer Alice Miller says: “If children 
have been forced to explain their up- 
bringing in terms of their parents’ child- 
hood, one can be sure the parents neg- 
lected perceiving the souls of their 
children.’ Barbara Riither 

(Deutsche! Allgemclnes SonntagsblAU. 

Hamburg, 23 February 1986) 


Jobless teachers stage sit-in at 
Bonn comprehensive school 


Advice bureau 
for families 
deep in debt 



ing up in front of the School, they rea- 
lised something Was up. . • '• ; . 

, Shortly before 1 l : a.m. about 500 un- 
employed teachers frbm North Rhlne- 
Westph&lia moved ihto the schobl. Tt 
was the first sit-in of its kind in West 
Germany. Teachers came' to pit t their 
Unwanted teaching skills at the' school’s 
disposal:-' • ' ‘ '' : : : 1 »’ ■ 

‘ It was a peaceful, happy and colour- 
ful sit-in.' A group of ■■ special-school 
teachers with negligible employment 
prospects wrapped' themselves up- in 
blue plastic bags. ' 11 ‘ •/’ '■ 

On them they had written: ,u Ard we spe- 
cial ; educational waste?” They gave the 
childreh balloons 1 and told them df the un- 
employment awaitimg them to the future.- 


.while p cabaret about the. teaming pro- 
fession took place. ! 

The workshop for unemployed teach- 
ers. in North Rhine- Westphalia together 
with the Land trainfce feachet associa- 
tion organised the sit-in. , ’■ ; 

They had, however; moreTthah iust 
fun to offer: Four hours I ater the 1 occup- 
iers took over the lessons froth theii 1 col- 
leagues. The around 1,200 pupils greet- 
ed them enthusiastically with: “Gome in, 
•we need you!” • '-’-i • > -U • ; 

Apart from the unexpected fun which 
the pupils obviously had, the action served 
an educational purppse. As one pUpiLput 
it, “We knew there .were, many .unemploy- 
ed .teachers, but this is . tye first jjrnc) we 
have, seen w y." >Su s atn*HtjU . 

(LQ^DckatNschrie|f(bi) l '28'.Fefaruary7986) , 


S ocial workers Ulrich Simanski and 
Marion Arndt run a debt advice 
centre for families in the traditionally 
working-class Berlin borough of Wedd- 
ing. ’ : . 

The door of this office has a poster 
which says, "Loan sharks —.no thanksl" 

It is the only plaC.e in- Berlin which ca- 
ters for families with debt problems. 

Most of their clients arc young marri- 
ed couples. They often bring a mixed 
collection of bills, credit contracts, 
warning letters or repossession notes in 
shoe, boxes or plastic bags- 
Many have lost their jobs or through 
illness or pregnancy been forced to give 
them up. Similarly, for others a vicious 
circle of debt accumulation occurs. 

Creditors harass employers and the 
employee loses his job. Suddenly the 
rent, heating, hire purchase, arrears-in- 
terest and reminder charges cannot be 
paid. 

Nearly every second household in 
West Germany and Berlin has consumer 
credit debts. They total about 
DM160bn. Unexpected changes can of- 
ten leave families with little financial 
manoeuvrability. 

The unfulfilled wish for recognition 
leads many to live on tick. Simanski 
says, “Young families want to prove to 
par6nts that they are gett/ng on.” 

Before he gets married a typical ex- 
ample buys on credit a cor, a television, 
a video recorder and an expensive life 
insurance. After the wedding he 
struggles to make ends meet. 

he has two children. To buy clothes 
for the family, he uses mail-order hire 
purchase loans. He repeatedly loses his 
job. 

Creditors are surprisingly able to 
quickly track down his new employer. 
The health of his wife deteriorates and 
she feels suicidal. He tries to ignbre the 
problems by leaving bills and reminders 
unopened in drawers. 

This is where Ulrich Simanski comes 
in. Fellow- social workers send particu- 
larly needy cases with mounting debts. 
They lay their correspondence open on 
the table. ' 

In many cases the clients have raised 
12 or more loans and accumulated 
debts of between -DM30,000 : and 
DM50,000. Simansky; says, “We : get 
those who are afraid to inquire' how 
t^^nuoh.thby.owei" 

' He first draws up a family budget, 
than calculates how much is available 
for monthly debt payments. .*• . 1 ‘ 

■ He tlfon corresponds* with the credi- 
tors and ascertains’ the extent of the 
debts. Next he organises a debOfiind: 
either an interest-free loan from , the 
Family Aid Foundation i or a 'normal 
bank loan for ; which the foundation 
vouches. - • •• ’• : 

Then comes' the bargaining; with. cre- 
ditors. He makes baiikSj stores or col- 
lecting agencies a sobering offer'to set- 
tle for 50 or.60 per cent of the debts in 
cash and renounce tb<e rest. ' • i-. . 

■ The alternative is- an unpredictable 
drawn 6ut court oasd. The creditors 
usua lly grit their teeth ahd accept. 1 . * 
\ - Birgit hoff- 

• 1 * ‘ (Frankfurter Rotidtataii, 25 £abnliry >1 9ff6) 
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THE LAW 


Constitutional Court ruling strikes a blow 
for mental patients’ rights 


T he Federal Constitutional Court in 
Karlsruhe has quashed five court ru- 
lings against a man who spent 15 years in 
jail and menial home for stealing a fur 
coat. 

It spent five years investigating the ap- 
peal in a case that has become something 
of a cause cetebre but its ruling has fully 
vindicated the unfortunate 37-year-old 
and pilloried an appalling miscarriage of 
justice. 

The rights of everyone committed to 
mental institutions should be streng- 
thened as a result. 

His lawyer had psychiatrists examine 
him.They found him perfectly sane, yet 
he whs kept in custody even though he 
hud 'only stolen n coat. They ‘were ap- 
palled that the authorities refused to re- 
lease Him. . 

I le stole his fur coat lit a department 
store In 1968. He was under the influ- 
ence of drink at the time.-wlth n blood al- 
cohol count of 1 90 milligrams. He was 
promptly taken into custody. : 

He spent the nearly 15 years virtually 
without Interruption in mental homes 
and jails. Yet he was sentenced in 1970, 
when he was 27, to a mere nine months 
for theft (in consideration of previous 
convictions). • • 

He was a simple person, a working 
man whose youth had been anything but 
n bed of roses. Between 1958 and 1967 
he 'was sentenced to jail five times for 
theft. 

At times he had used force, so he had a 
, *fifiht tendency toward violence. So die 
Essen court that- sentenced him to nine 
months For stealing the fur coat sent him 
to a psychiatric clinic for investigation 
too. 

The psychiatric report convinced the 
court that he suffered from periodic 
bouts of schizophrenic psychosis and had 
stolen the coat when the balance of his 
mind was disturbed. 

So he was fell likely to commit similar 
offences again, in' view of his previous 
convictions the court felt his record was 
unlikely to improve. ' » 

This psychiatric report and the pro- 
ceedings that led up to it proved 'his un- 
doing. 

.• He naturally had no intention- 'of stay- 
ing in a mental home and did his best to 
gel out. Passages from his records quoted 
by Gerhard Mauz in Der Spiegel, the 
Hamburg newsweekly, show how diffi- 
cult this was. . 

“Looks unkempt. Has a heavy growth 
of beard. Is most uncooperative,” a 1969 
entry comments. “He makes an uncanny 
impression,” another hospital record 
notes. 

Mauz sounds a note of bitter sarcasm 
in commenting thnt the patient seems to 
have been. at the mercy of psychologists 
und court officials suffering from serious 
prejudice. : 

Year after year officialdom turned 
down his applications for release. Ap- 
plications weru rejected by courts in Es- 
sen, Kleve nnd Paderborn and the re- 
spective public prosecutor's offices, - 
From 1976 he was nt Eickelbom state 
mental home npan from intervals, when 
he escaped, .sometimes forafewdays, 
sometimes for weeks at A time. ... ; 

But he wns always recaptured and sent 
back to mental home — even though he 
committed no offences whatever while he 
wns on the run. 

■ In 1982 he was made a ward of court 


ij_ -v :* .> ii/.™ O'.' 4 # *r Iv 5 '* 1 ’i: V 

■■/if!, ti-: j-’- 

on grounds of mental deficiency. The ap- 
plication wns made because Eickelborn 
was keen not to appear on paper to have 
so many inmates Committed by criminal 
courts. ; 

' For the past couple OFyeafr there ‘has 
been a change of mind at Eickelbom and 
other mental institutions, ivith younger 
do clors and psychologists tending to side 
more with their patients. : 

They often have the greatest difficulty 
in getting cases past the public prosecu- 
tor ahd given a fair court hearing. But 
eventually everyone at Eickelborn was 
on the patient's side in this case*. 

In about .1980 he made the acquaint- 
ance of Lutz Eisel. a Bochum lawyer, via 
a department that handled psychiatric 
complaints. Eise I champions the cause of 
patients who often fight avAin battle' for 
freedom without outside support. 

Eisel is a member of the German Psy- 
chiatric Society and : his ' 37-year-old 
client who spent 15 years inside for steal- 
ing n fur coat- is not the only patient 
whose release from mental - home he 
hopes to secure. 

He realised in 1980, as soon as he 
heard of the case, that no-one. no matter 
what the doctors said, could be held in 
custody fora decade simply for stealing a 
fur coat. 

He appealed against the court rulings 
dismissing his client’s applications for re- 
lease. He eventually took the case to the 
Federal Constitutional Court in -Karls- 
ruhe. .... 

The Constitutional Court took -five 
years to arrive at a decision, five more 
years his client spent in a mental home. 

But the signs were promising. The case 
was heard by the full court and not -just a 
committee. The years of waiting were re- 
warded, Eisel now feels. - 
■ -The final ruling breathes a:. spirit of 
freedom reminiscent of the early years of 
the Constitutional Court. Five court 1 ru- 
lings against .the ..plaintiff were struck 

E mma Wersig, 80, was to have been 
taken into custody for refusing to 
pay ah 1>M 80 fine for keeping' too marty 
cals in her Frankfurt apartment. But the 
warrant application- has been with- 
drawn. And hot a nioment too soonl 

The news that the old lady, who is 
well-known locally as ' a campaigner 
against pettifogging bureaucracy, was to 
be arrested looked like rebounding on 
the authorities. 

Some greeted the news with an unbe- 
lieving shake of the head,. Others were 
disgusted by the very idea, of, civij ser- 
vants with nothing better- tp do than 
send an old lacjy tp jail for not paying a 
trifling fine. ” ■ 

The- .arrest (warrant, was applied for 
because, as! on over-eager official wrote 
to the court, payment orders. had been 
.Ineffective. and Frau Wersig had. failed 
to respond to them,. ■■ ! m i, 

Hartmut Vdgt, head of the municipal 
department that had applied for the 
warrant, ' withdrew the application as 
soon -as he heard about it : 'and just lit 
time to stay.the proceedings. 


down, including one by the Obcriandes- 
gerichtin Hamm. 

The. Constitutional Court. is strongly 
critical of the criitlinni courts in Hamm 
and Paderborn on three counts: 

• They ought not to have dealt so 
summarily with the facts that led to the 
plaintiff being committed to a mental 
home. 

• They ought to have weighed the 

plaintiffs right tq freedom against his off- 
entei which was a fairly minor one, given 
the length of time he had spent in cus- 
tody. ' 

! • -They ought also to have appointed 
a defence lawyer to handle His case at a 
much earlier stage'.- 

The Constitutional Court ruling thakes 
it clear that the individual's! right to free- 
dom must be borne in mind even when 
offenders are held to be only portly to 
blame for their offence. 

• Basic Law, the 1949. Bonn constitu- 
tion, lays down minimum requirements 
for reliably arriving at .the truth both in 
criminal court proceedings and in enfor- 
cement proceedings (which are far more 
frequent). . ; . . : ; 

The fapts must be adequately ascer- 
tained as a sine qua non of a fair trial, In 
cases where a medical report is judged 
necessary, the report must be filed by an 
experienced specialist. 

The Constitutional Court has laid 
down specific criteria by which courts 
are to be bound when considering ap- 
peals for release from detention in men- 
tal homes. 

Courts must arrive' at decisions of their 
own on the plaintiff’s likely future' behav- 
iour. They must not rely on the medical 
report: ' 

The repdrt must be up-to-date arid,' if 
the plaintiff has been in it speclfib ment&l 
home for some time, It must be compiled 

by an outside specialist. “• ;• 

The court ' must bear in - mind and 
weigh against tach other the public inter- 
est in general safety- and the individual’s 
interest lit regaining personal -freedom, if 
the plaintiff has been in custody for n 
.long period this fact rnust.be taken into 
special consideration. 

. . The forecast on which a decision 


Frankfurt granny 
.courts arrest 
over DM^OJin©* 

: .“We are not gpipg tO.wage a yehdqjta 
against qn .8p-ypaf- ( old lady hp^afo. ;j . 

Frau Wersig is.ppjt.jusL aqy.qld lady Ip 
Frankfu^. , ?he made headline news 
yjeprs , ago by campaigning against the 
muniqipalbaii bn feeding plgepns... , 1 ■. 

, : ,A Frankfurt ; bye-law made pigeon- 
feed ing , an , offence on < the grouqd thqt 
there, y/ere-too many of them and sPriV- 
ething had to be done to stop them., , 
i-Frau .Wersig- appealed ; against .the 
byerlaw and won her case after lengthy 
litigation. The court ruled that shn was 
entitled to feed Frankfurt pigeons when 
and where she wanted. ,, fll ., i,[ 

The fine that nearly led to, her arrest 
this time had nothing to,, do with pi- 
geons. Neighbours : had. reported her . to 
the authorities in 1983, for, ( keepiiig;.at 


whether or not to release an appi;^ 
based must not necessarily find that ifo 
seem sure to be on their best bchavioo 
in future. 

What matters is the risk of offences!* 
ing committed that would warranty 
thcr committal. The degree of daas 
must be taken into account, as mustfc 
number of times the plaintiff has 1st 
guilty of similar offences und.iho imp* 
npep of the offence. . 

. There us corluinly no automatic pro& 
dure- that justifies, sending nn appikc 
back into custody. The longer t)iea$ 
cant has spent in a menial home, & 
more serious the grounds for ketjq 
him in custody must be. 

His basic right to freedom must bet 
en increasing priority. 

Courts must accordingly go into jfc 
ily greater detail bn why they fe/aup 
plicant should continue to he detained! 
n psychiatric clinic. Generalisations »I 
ndt dq- criteria must he suh.stantlaled. 

Most of the rulings Eisel and his did 
appealed against fail utterly to stand q 
to closer investigation in the light oftbev 
yardsticks laid down by the Constitution- 
al Court: 

Its ruling iclearly suites that lb eft- 
ence, stealing a fur coat, was a fairtymi 
nor one, while in one Instance tkio 
outside report considered by tbta* 
court was six years old. 

Many medical repbrts referred ^ 
briefly to the applicant’s condition d 
vaguely nicntioned.the risk of an offer 
•being committed.- ■ 

At times the criteria on which the lo* 
er court based its. judgment were fcllti 
have been far from clear. Courts cm 
failed to bear in mind that the appli«ni’.‘ 
periodic aggression might be due va pw 
to the length of time he had spent incu> 
tody. - 

. Nearly. all considerations, such as' 
seemingly permanent nut u re ol ihc ur 
cant’s complaint and the danger he* 
fell) to represent, were dilatory, supri 
cial and slipshod.. , . . 

.On one occasion the Paderborn mc 
rulpd that he was to be kept in.custot 
against expert opinion and the advicri 
the institution. Another court also chtft 
to ignore a favourable recommendation- 
; “Th<? court findings arc not in, keep? 
with minimqm constitutional, requiff 
ments,” the Const itutiopal ^ourl *■ 
cided. _ . . '• ’ , 

It is.equnlly'ndumbnt on the co^ 
.tioqal obliantion bn the court to a#® 
a defence lawyer,' especially 1 whanjk^ . 

Continued on pag e 1_f . 

least a dozen eats" in ; ' a '■onc-too , J Ki 

The : 
s'fatCWT obligation tb frtV*stigatf* 
coMplfaint' they called to chMjjff. 
State of fiit bparttnent . ■ '.' ; ( 

r Wersig , refused, 

cials in. They .broke . and , J 

claimed, sayip^ no one could 
toiet.^qybtiqlntq Her home. |lt ' r-' 

the, qfficiqlp said they, , we, tfi 
.eptULed, to do sqi The upsffot 
she was fined DM80. She niO^Wp 1 
an. pid peop}e‘p,hqme \ 

The authorities refused t0 
.an airsyfer-iWhen' sHe tp ft® 

reminderp pn arrest.wprrantwaft^pM 
for, “but i thftt is , now. , ,o vjer 
Herr r y.ogt ^ayp, : . ... ;,i 

An arrest; .warrant'.would- h'avdw 

(pointless,' just ;as the <100 madeippj^ 
Frau Wersig, he says,'is a /‘greyjpftfc 
of a very special kind JiHeA.fihe.'h^gJ 
waived; ■ *ib 

V.‘. ..V;>* '-•//. ■ Albert 

i »: -■! i . (Kielcf ■N8t)hrkjftiw , ,'27 f 


R osila Meyer is head of the depart- 
ment dealing with foreigners’ af- 
fairs at Kiel town hall. She is assisted by 
two Turks, a man and a woman. 

She was appointed by Social Demo : 
.cratic mayor Karl-Hein 2 Luck hard! 
:when he was elected to office five yeari 
ago. 

• She is the only official of this kind in 
Schleswig-Holstein and there are very 
;few elsewhere in the country. 

She takes particular pride in having 
been the first appointment made by 
Mayor Luckhardt when he -moved into 
the town hall. j 

; She has held the job for five years: 
;What have she and her assistants 
inchieved over this period? For one* 
about 600 foreigners a month come to 
:the office for advice. 

Officials at the municipal youth de- 
partment and the residence registration 
office and school caretakers and secret- 
aries are given tips on how to deal un- 
derstandingly and politely with foreign 
.workers and applicants for political asy- 
lum. 

Many officials have been instructed 
on the special legal aspects that concern 
foreigners and the particular support 
measures.that are available to them. 

Once a week b Turkish-speaking offi- 
cial is available at the housing office for 
consultations. Other- departments apply 
for someone to be sent to them to help 
ns quickly as possible or for documents 
and applications toibe translated. ' 
Thirteen thousand foreigners live in 
Kiel, half of them Turks and about two- 
tliirds of them. young Turks, qnd the 
word “Turk” has become a dirty word in 
everyday German. 

' This can be explained by the fact that 
other national groups are only small. 
The 76 1 Poles living there make up the 
second largest group. 

Frau Meyer says Kiel, where foreign- 
ers make up only 5.5 per cent of the 
population, offers better opportunities 
for integration than other large cities 
with twice as many foreign residents in 
percentage terms. 

How do Germans and Turks get on in 
the city? She says that at a personal le- 
vel it had improved considerably but 
there is still considerable rejection of 
foreigners at an official level. 

She cites examples of official discri- 
mination that even legal eagles know 
nothing about. 

There was, for instance, the case of a 
Turk who came to her office for advice. 
.His wife and child; had accepted the 

Continued from page 14 

plicant may reasonably be assumed. On 
. .tijebosis of medical records, to be in- 

Mmself. , 

Jt naraiy-^Ws^aylhg 'that- this was 
tfte case in this instance, ” t|ie Gonst|tu' T 

c rr . M isd ^ m,iing 

end the^ 

by courts and public prosecutors iii • 
handling siidh cqses.\, ; 

They Will heed to take a closer look at 
people unable tp: fend ' for themselves 
and give their Oases greater care and at-; 
tentipn. The Constitutional Court’s, nil*- 
Ing is greatly to itif credit and tp be Weir 
corned. ‘ ■" 

Two days Rafter; it ; was issued the 
piainffff was, Released [offer nearly 1 6 
years ttv custody. He septus to have- 
■ found- a cp iiiit "guard Ian hq ^accepts. His 
guardian has found him an apartment. 

Hie must npw set -about relearning 
how to live ig freedom. He has every in- 
tention pftryjngiHeis also 'keen: to find 
:ajo.b< • j I; ■■ Hanho RdhnerV-. 

\ ■ (Dl^-Zell.-Hamburg, 7 February 1986) ' 


MIGRANT WORKERS 


Kiel bureau helps foreigners 
to cope with red tape 



government repatriation grant and re- 
turned to Anatolia. 

From then on the man was totally 
confused. His wife and child are no 
longer listed on his 1 986 tax card. He 
has been put in the top tax bracket as a 
single man. 

The reason is that children abroad 
are no longer tax-deductible. It would 
be more financially advantageous to 
have the family back in Germany, but 
they arc no longer allowed to return. 

For the time being his only hope is 
that when he conies to make his end-of- 
year tax returns he can claim mainten- 
ance payments as tax-deductible. 

Frau Meyer and her office help appli- 
cants to fill in tax returns in such cases. 

Without there being any actual in- 
fringement of the rules many young sec- 
ond-generation Turkish adults, born 
and educated here, have bureaucratic 
obstacles put in their way. 

Many men look for wives in Turkey 
and marry there. But the bride can only 
come to West Germany n year after the 
marriage has taken place. 

Frau Meyer says that newly-weds are 
expected to live separated for a year lv- 
fn re they can li\c together in Gemniny. 

I spector Gerhard Liider heads Ihe 
Aliens Flying Squad of ihe 5ih Pre- 
cinct in West Berlin. The squad’s 45 
men aim at keeping the peace among 
foreigners, mainly Turks. 

Twelve officers serve under his com- 
mand in this precinct, which comprises 
the Kreuzberg, Neukolln and Tempel- 
hof-Nord districts. 

At midnight one Saturday he had an 
emergency call. There looked like being 
bloodshed in a feud between two Tur- 
kish families in Kreuzberg, according to 
. a report from the local police station. 

A Turkish father had found his miss- 
ing daughter. He knew the name of her 
yoqng Turkish “abductor,” who lived 
close by. 

; • The men of both families had got to; 
gether. to discuss whpt kind of revenge 
should be meted .out. Scouts had been 
sent out to reconnoitre the neighbour- 
ing street; ... •; 

■ The police hastily called in the. imam 


v The peace negotiations were tough 
. .and look four hours. The \yonien had to 
prepare many jugs of coffee and tea. . 

Tite young rnan swore on oath, that 
nothing had happened with the. young 
girl. The honoiiT of the girl’s family was 
: satisfied enough to allow the young mart 
: jto marry her later. ' . . ’ ■ 

*/• Inspect pr Luder’s work is not entirely 
taken up with feuding Turkish families, 
ahd there id not always a happy ending, 
of course* ';■■!. • 1 

: The flying squad was consulted when 
. .’Alternative List ppllticiatis in tlfo city 
. government raised the quest ioq.pf ?mar£ 
’ ■riages : of convenience" 1 between . Ger- 
^inansandforeig^efs. - ; -V : r ^ 

Liider arid , hip Officials do ridt use 


If the young wife is lucky she can get a 
visitor's, visa before the year is up. 
Should she become pregnant during the 
visit, and it would not be surprising if 
she did, she would still have to leave the 
country when the visa expired,- 

She can only remain here until the 
birth of the child if the health authorit- 
ies are convinced that there would be a 
risk to ihe pregnancy if she were to 
leave. 

Rosita Meyer complains that this is 
not compatible with the basic legal 
guarantees for protecting the family. 

For the past four months there has 
been a Turkish midwife available at the 
health office to give advice — the only 
one in the Federal Republic. 

As a woman is she accepted by Tur- 
kish men? She claims this is no problem 
at all, pointing out that as a woman she 
is consulted by Turkish women too. 

“They would certainly not come to a 
man with (heir problems," she says. 

This view has been confirmed at the 
evening meals to which Mayor Luck- 
hardt and his family regularly invite 
Turkish families. 

He has found it difficult to coax from 
Turkish families what gives them most 
concern, -such as failure to find a job for 
the children, discrimination, tactless- 
ness among workmates and worry about 
holding on \n their jobs 

At these evening meal meetings a 
point regularly made is tluil ill school 


Berlin flying 
squad keeps 
the peace 

terms such as piarriages of convenience 
or sham marriages. • 

He emphasises that the police do not 
get under the beds of married couples. 
An investigation is only made to check 
whether the foreigner is living wi(h his 
German wife. 

He' said that the foreigner had to 
make a statement to the authorities. 
False statements were liable to action 
being taken under aliens legislation. . 

, The question of “marriages of Conve- 
nience” is left to the courts. • 

The number of flying squad spot 
checks at underground stations, ori 

'25,927 ofthetn.^^ • ■ Udt ^5° r 
; This increase was partly (he ; resul t of 
an increase in flying Squad manpower; 

Interior Senator Heinrich Lu turner 
said that the reason for this inefease was 
the risk in the numbers seeking asylum 
and. corning into West. Berlin via fiast 
' Berlin’s Schtinefeld airport. 

\ A' checkpoint h&$ been set up "a j .Hair . 
: lesches Tor Underground slatipn beiiind 
i an: Inconspicuous door albqg a passage- 
way linking two lines. ; v, 

; ! • ’. Wheii. inspector Liider knocks at this 
y^dpor, it; js ppened b^apoliceofflderi A. 
nafrow passageway ’ leads! Vo 1 fi> : pHafl, 
{ rbo'm fufnishcd' wifh :a wobdett;iabloi 
: th ree citajf s and n gireen 'telepjjjbi^., j '/)U 
1 : He tan call up the alieita tegibtf atfoir 


and at work a Turk must be much better 
than Germans to get on. 

This kind of hard-lo-define discrimi- 
nation emerges in matters concerning 
medical attention for our Turkish fel- 
low-citizens. 

For years Seyithan Ozdemir, 39, has 
wanted to open a medical practice in 
Kiel, but the CDU-run Social Affairs 
Ministry says that a residential permit 
can only be given to a non- EEC doctor 
when ho German doctor is prepared to 
take on the job. 

Frail Meyer is now battling for spe- 
cial consideration for Dr Ozdemir, for 
obviously he would not take national 
health patients away from a German 
doctor. 

In the main his patients would, she 
said, be people who would not other- 
wise go to a doctor at ail because of anx- 
iety or shame. 

At present he gives his fellow-coun- 
trymen medical advice free of Charge. - 
He persuaded one young Turk that an 
operation was not as alarming as he im- 
agined. If lie hadn’t agreed to the opera- 
tion he could easily have later had to 
have a leg amputated. 

He reassured q young woman who 
wns worried about a heart operation. 
She had the operation and so her life 
was saved. 

There is only one Turkish doctor in 
Kiel at present, a neurologist and skilled 
surgeon who just doesn't have the time 
to treat his fcllow-Turks. 

Dr Ozdemir would like to practise as 
a gynaecologist. If lie were allowed to 
do so. many more Turkish women 
would probably make use of free ante- 
natal care. 

Jdn> Fehlner 

(V.irwiiro, litinn, 22 hchruary I «/*«•) 

office and enquire if a particular person 
is registered, where he or she has a re- 
sidence permit or whether there is a 
warrant out for his or her arrest. 

The reply only takes a minute. If all is 
in order the foreigner can go his way. 

Sometimes ‘a naturalised person's 
identity is checked. A quick phone call 
and he too can be on his way. 

If the German husband or wife is 
present there is occasionally a protest 
about discrimination against travellers 
on the West Berlin transport system. 

Inspector Liider says his men try to 
treat foreigners in a. prqper manner. 
When a Tamil family arrives from 
: Schdnefeld, with many young children, 
and temperatures are below freezing, he 
allows' them; to be taken tip the hostel in 
a police patrol car “so they doii’t freeze 
to. death trying tg find the way." ■ 

He has been involved with Islam for 
years. He has a list of active Turkish in- 
stitutions and organisations pinned to a 
^hoardinhis officc.and has contacts with 


• ■ He says- that'll Is necessary to differ- 
ent i a re < be t we^n JTd tfks Who have lived 
ajhd worked ‘ip; Wpsij Berlin for a long 
1 time and those .Vt/hp come, to : Berlin 
: seeking asylum onjeebnomio grounds. 

His knowledge. 6f the Koran has help- 
ed him ini hik work; . ■ 1 V . 

■- A Turkish father threatened witli feij- 
traditiori barricaded hjmsCjf up ln h(s 
home: :He held, a kntfo i ft qaeshnnd apd 
■ ^ threatened : to ; Jcill • hUinsplF.; Ho’ Held his 
two-year-bid, 

Liider persuaded f(Un to operi the dd- 
, or.and quoted^d frirtj; in Arabic, a few 

and hlsWifo, 

; ; whb 

: . P?rrajt,,; ; 

* (Del 1 rlia, 23Febru iry-1 986 ) 


